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Stephen Addiss <> United States 


not always 
walking in sync— 
stretcher bearers 


an'ya <> United States 


midsummer solstice 
the bonfire luring me back 
to my maiden name 


The Red Moon 


Dimitar Anakiev < Slovenia 


there where 
the Mason-Dixon line is 
cut and uncut meadow 


frances angela <> United Kingdom 


asylum 
the darkness 
of mother’s hair 


Anthology 2009 


Fay Aoyagi <> United States 


simmering tofu— 
father asks where I intend 
to be buried a 


Dave Baldwin <> United States 


winter 
the empty space 
inside the cello 


Francine Banwarth <> United States 


autumn leaves... 
learning 
I’m dispensable 


skipping stones... 
I remember 
what he forgot 


The Red Moon 


Anthology 2009 


Sheila K. Barksdale <> United States 


New York subway 
the call of a loon 
from a stuffed toy 


John Barlow + United Kingdom 


all the geese at once and still the wind 


The Red Moon 


Janelle Barrera <> United States 


withering wind... 
a hurt with a name 
I can’t pronounce 


Jack Barry <> United States 


closed casket 
the funeral director’s 
peppermint breath 


Anthology 2009 


Roberta Beary <> United States 


slave cemetery 
a marker 
for every plant 


red candle i enter your narrative 


day of blossoms— 
a nurse erases 
mother’s name 


The Red Moon 


Ernest J. Berry <> New Zealand 


bright moon 
light years 
between starfish 


Cathy Drinkwater Better <> United States 


crossroads 
the wind takes my hair 
the other way 


Anthology 2009 


Alan S. Bridges <> United States 


Christmas Eve 
searching for the beginning 
of the Scotch tape ~ 


Randy Brooks <> United States 


cookie crumbs... 
she returns to the web page 
where they met 


Baie Brown <> Wales 


uncertain sky 
the dark centre 
of the ram’s eye 


Owen Bullock <> New Zealand 


below the cliff 
a fishing boat 
carrying voices 


The Red Moon 


Anthology 2009 


Allan Burns <> United States 


after 
stacking 
oak 

the 
lightness 
of 

aspen 


Yu Chang < United States 


a red leaf 
caught in the wiper 
autumn deepens 


The Red Moon 


TromCausen <> United States 


whale watch— 
those waiting to board watch 
those getting off 


Joyce Clement <> United States 


fills 
& empties 
seaside café 
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Anthology 2009 


Kirsten Cliff <-> New Zealand 


coming home 
to an empty house 
so many stars 


Glenn G. Coates <> United States 


evening rain 
Father calls me 
by mistake 


2\ 


lon Codrescu <* Romania 


dry trees 
the wind sharpens 
its sound 


aos Col6n <> United States 


not as funny 
as it sounds 


dead duck 
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The Red Moon 


Anthology 2009 


Ellen Compton <> United States 


old graves by starlight 
footsteps release 
ascent ofthyme - 


Susan Constable <> Canada 


starry night... 
one thought leading 
to another 
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The Red Moon 


iNubie Cox <> United States 


distant galaxies 
all the things 
I could’ve been 


BeVarDahis eaeeaneds 


graveyard shift— 
the coke machine 
keeps the change 
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Anthology 2009 


Cherie Hunter Day <> United States 


gibbous moon 
my son tells his part 
of the story 


Mike Dillon < United States 


it doesn’t matter 
what I think: 
Milky Way 
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The Red Moon 


Johnette Downing <> United States 


thrift store 
second hand 
smoke 


Olga Dugan <> United States 


what we say what we do 
pear blossom in winter 
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Anthology 2009 


Curtis Dunlap <> United States 


school closings— 
the snowmen arrive 


flake by flake 


Garry Eaton <> Canada 


first love 
my best friend’s bike 
at her house 
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The Red Moon 


Seren Fargo < United States 


traveling the creek 
that bears her name— 
my mother’s ashes 


Bruce H. Feingold <> United States 


moonless night— 
my reclusive neighbor 
points out Jupiter 
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Anthology 2009 


Lorin Ford <> Australia 


snake country the length of the shortcut 


the desert stars— 
I almost believe 
his “forever” 
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The Red Moon 


Michael Fessler + Japan 


bubbles 
in the office cooler 
market correcting 


Joyce Austin Gilbert <> United States 


another spring 
his bottle of after shave 
still on the shelf 


30 


Anthology 2009 


Scott Glander <> United States 


organic café 
just a little bit of 
cleavage 


Ann Goldring <> Canada 


valentine’s day 
finding love 
in the scrabble tiles 
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The Red Moon 


LeRoy Gorman < Canada 


no way out 
Death’s at the door 
demanding candy 


David Grayson + United States 


the hawk also waiting 
for shadows— 
Groundhog Day 


a2 


Anthology 2009 


Lee Gurga * United States 


not 
the 
whole 
story 
but probably enough 
fresh 
snow 


Carolyn Hall <> United States 


1 defunct lumber company yardstick long summer day 
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The Red Moon 


Michele L. Harvey <> United States 


Christmas lights. . . 
one by one, they turn off 
his machines 


Arch Haslett + Canada 


evolution— 
mannequins now too 
have nipples 


34 


Anthology 2009 


Christopher Herold < United States 


before we enter 
after we leave: 
the meditation room 


Ruth Holzer <> United States 


vibrating in her breast pocket the estranged husband 


30 


The Red Moon 


Gary Hotham * United States 


traces of light 


the way back 
to the stars 


Hamish lronside < United Kingdom 


in a dream 
I remove my wife’s splinter 
from my own finger 
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Anthology 2009 


Duro Jaiye <> Japan 


the time it takes 
to thaw the breast milk-- 
winter night 


Ken Jones <> Wales 


Caught in sunlight 
the school globe 
gathers dust 


a7, 


The Red Moon 


Jim Kacian + United States 


the wind in the trees in her breathing 


the place I can’t reach itches your absence 


an empty bottle the past happened here 


38 


Anthology 2009 


Don Korobkin < United States 


last minute of life— 
his nurse turns off 
the t.v. 


Anatoly Kudryavitsky <> Ireland 


a grass snake 
escaping into 
my thought of it 


3? 
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The Red Moon 


Marcus Larsson <> Sweden 


alone 
on my brother’s property 
autumn wind 


Mark Lonergan <> Ireland 


morning mist— 
the church fills 
with the smells of overcoats 


40 


Anthology 2009 


Bob Lucky + Ethiopia 


speed of light— 
old men on the river- 
before sunrise 


Peggy Willis Lyles @ United States 


deep furrows 
the man who wore 
the scarecrow’s clothes 


4] 


paul m. <> United States 


pumpkin field— 
as a boy I assumed 
Id visit the moon 


Thomas: Martine! UieediSeaces 


fingernail moon 
all that’s left 
of the argument 
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The Red Moon 


Anthology 2009 


Scott Mason <> United States 


plum blossoms falling. . . 
her fingers lift - 
from the Braille 


Jo Mclnerney <> Australia 


full moon 
the things I never see 
in daylight 
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The Red Moon 


Dorothy McLaughlin <> United States 


morning tea 
sunlight rests on the chair 
we still call yours 


Scott Metz <> United States 


most of 
what is 


right 
in 


a wild 
flower 


patch 
44 


Anthology 2009 


Philip Miller + United States 


my son 
scolding his son 
with my voice 


Peter Newton <> United States 


wood’s edge— 
stepping inside 
the sound of river 
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Elliot Nicely <> United States 


waiting 
for her lab results 
the black between stars 


Elcabeth Nordeen <> United States 


truck tires on gravel 
the small grievance 
lodged between us 


46 


The Red Moon 


Anthology 2009 


FirF: Noyes @ Greece 


rehab ward— 
at the ends of my legs. 
my feet 


Jan O'Loughlin <> Australia 


winter dusk 
every light on 
in the hospital 
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The Red Moon 


Maeve O'Sullivan <> Ireland 


her bony back 
against my palm— 
Mother’s Day 


Roland Packer <> Canada 


woodsmoke ... 
the guilt of living 
on 
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Anthology 2009 


Tom Painting <> United States 


year’s end 
I give the graveyard | 
a passing glance 


Kathe L. Palka <> United States 


summer’s end— 
dust gathering on books 
I planned to read 


49 


50 


The Red Moon 


Christopher Patchel <> United States 


thrush song 
the play of light 
on my eyelids 


a path of leaves 
our conversation 
turns wordless 


Anthology 2009 


Bill Pauly <> United States 


menopause .. . 
the sound of rain 
on dry leaves 


Carol Pearce-Worthington <> United States 


whistling across fields 
the boy 
your father was 
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The Red Moon 


Stephen A. Peters <> United States 


Easter 
the chocolate rabbit 
still hollow 


Stuart Quine < United Kingdom 


autumn river a lobbed stone rearranges the leaves 


ey! 


Anthology 2009 


K. Ramesh + India 


SUNSet “i 
someone's tent peg 
on the cliff 


Kim Richardson + United Kingdom 


carrying the city’s lights 
into the darkness 
night ferry 


53 


54 


The Red Moon 


Chad Lee Robinson <> United States 


the sound she makes 
when she catches her breath 
first snow 


the Big Dipper— 
rows of corn connect 
farm to farm 


horsetail clouds— 
a biker shrinks 
into the open miles 


Anthology 2009 


John Soules + Canada 


a bare bulb 
burning in the barn— 
winter fields 


Mike Spikes <> United States 


bourbon 
from a styrofoam cup— 
stars above the trailer park 
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56 


Melissa Spurr <> United States 


autumn love 
letting him feel 
my scar 


the second opinion 
no worse than the first 
Groundhog Day 


a jarful of coins 
from faraway places 
winter stars 


The Red Moon 


Anthology 2009 


Carmen Sterba <> United States 


lapping shore water— 
the things we take 
for granted 


André Surridge <> New Zealand 


tai chi 
on distant hills 
wind turbines 


Sy 
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The Red Moon 


John Stevenson <> United States 


voices coming 
from the next apartment 
used to be us 


overdue 
the librarian’s 
smile 


Indian summer— 
saying you love me 
in your sleep 


Anthology 2009 


George Swede <> Canada 


wildflowers 
I cannot name 
most of me 


ocean 
the sound 
of itself 


meteor shower 
some forgiveness 
from the dead 


5? 


Patrick Sweeney ~ Japan 


August night... 
the foster child stays 
in the deep end 


Eduard Tara <> Romania 


year’s end 
a boat accompanies 
the river to the sea 


60 


The Red Moon 


Anthology 2009 


Dietmar Tauchner <> Austria 


expanding universe 
the homeless man looks 
for a place to sleep 


Tom Tico < United States 


following her 
in death 
her garden 
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The Red Moon 


Marilyn Appl Walker <> United States 


rain all day 
I carve the darkness 
from a peach 


Michael Dylan Welch <> United States 


mindful 
of nothing 
neon buddha 
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Anthology 2009 


Cora Whitmore <> United States 


northern lights— 
the feel of a planet 
beneath my feet 


Billie Wilson + United States 


something with wings 
over dark water 
this moonless night 
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Nora Wood <> United States 


milky way 
what I don’t know 
I don’t know 


Quendryth Young <> Australia 


barbed wire— 
the heifer inhales 
my breath 
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The Red Moon 


Anthology 2009 


Peter Yovu + United States 


at the funeral 
the suit he wore 
to all the funerals 
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linked forms 


frances angela <> United Kingdom 


a girl 


I wanted to be alibrarian a saint or anactress. At school 
theytold me I could apply for the mill or ifluckya shop. 
My father bought me a brown nylon overall from the 
co-op. You could wash and dry it over night. 


dark mornings 


the smell of paraffin 
on the way to work 
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Francine Banwarth <> United States 
Mike Montreuil <> Canada 


Dark Waters 


he holds back 
on the oars 
not enough moon 


she surprises him 
skinny dipping 


treading water 
a dark pocket 
of warm current 


errant light— 
an invitation 
he cannot refuse 


waves pulsing against 
his Adam’s apple 


close to shore 
feet touch the sand— 
dawn through the clouds 


Roberta Beary <> United States 


The Doctor Is In 


“I feel” is a good place to start. Feel free to discuss 
anything. Remember to use non-judging words. Don’t 
play the blame game. Be respectful of your partner’s 
feelings. Listen to the voice of the child you once were. 
What do you hear? Imagine yourself in your partner’s 
shoes, then describe how you would feel. Feel your 
feelings. Be considerate of each other. Resist the urge 
to push your partner’s buttons. Practice being kind to 
eachother. We have to stop now. Same time next week. 


in the lift 


the wet embrace 
of umbrellas 
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David Bingham << United Kingdom 


White Lens 


Early on a January morning I look down the valley and 
see a white lens rising above the houses at the far end of 
the town. 


I stop a stranger and say, “Just look at that.” 


But he is unimpressed because he can explain what I am 
seeing. It is the shape between the cooling towers of 
the power station lit from behind by a low, weak sun; 
while the grey, cement exteriors of the building are lost 
in mist. 


For me, this in no way lessens the miracle I have 
experienced—a moment when the nothingness between 
things became more real than the things themselves. 


winter stillness— 


melting frost drips 
from a spider’s web 
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Angelee Deodhar + India 
Izak Brouwer <> Canada 
Angela Sumegi <> Canada 


The Cry of the Peacock 


concert in the park— 
Beethoven’s Ninth 
then the cicadas —AD 


the brocade elephant 
trumpets her arrival -IB 


meeting with fox 
in morning fog— 
a surprise to both -—AS 


the river birch unravels 
under the moon -AD 


a thin red line 
lingers where the sun has set— 


drone of the plane -IB 


lone barracuda 
near the glass partition -—AS 


‘3 


winter drizzle— 
the pigeons huddle closer 
under the arch -AD 


the cry of the peacock 


what’s love got to do with it 


plum blossom 
in his old shoes— 
her sudden tears —AS 


spring cleaning— 


—IB 


mismatched socks sorted again -—AS 


sadhu’s assistants 
argue at the crossroads— 
the smell of dust -IB 


fragrant rice on the table 
and the murmur of grace 


14 


Lynn Edge + United States 


Massage 


Back and neck in spasms. A gentle knock on the door. 
“Okay”, I whisper. She turns on music by Liquid Silk. 
Slaps the double prongs against her thigh. Ping. A 
hummm beneath my skull, then hummm down each 
vertebra until my pain recedes with the fading vibrations. 


matching tones. . . 


a tuning fork 
to the piano wire 
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Lee Gurga <> United States 


Sweet Joy 


If i tell you i love you, will you be my muse? Your 
enchanting voice, your inviting smile, your strawberry 
blond hair, your pale, freckled skin. A vision, an 
inspiration, a dream ... but ican’t keep my eyes off that 
little tattoo, the one not quite hidden by your breast, 
only three letters, but more eloquent than Obama, the 
one that says, simply, Bob 


autumn 
drizzle 
i want no one to touch me 
not 
even 
you 
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Graham High <> United Kingdom 


Art Class 


discarded bottle 
by a perimeter fence 
the trapped vole weakens 


The electronic door shuts behind me. A burly warden 
has locked me in a cage of toughened glass just two 
meters square. He remains on the other side of the 
glass. Another warden stands ahead of me. He and I 
stand closer to each other on our respective sides of the 
cage than would be comfortable without that interface. 
He looks me up and down. I can feel his colleague 
behind me do the same. Their daily business is with 
keys, security cards and secret punch-in numbers. Now 
the door ahead of me is opened up and I am obliged to 
enter a glass corridor that runs across the quadrangle. I 
am neither inside nor out. This is the first stage of my 
journey. I make my way alone to security compound B. 


At the end of the see-through passage there is a second 
security cage. But this time everything is taken from 
me. I had been told that I could bring nothing in but I 
hadn’t expected this. My pen, my loose change, my 
watch are all taken: Even my handkerchief. I am 
embarrassed by the state of it and resist giving it up 
pleading a cold. But I have to hand it over. “We've had 
three hangings already this year” says the warden as if 
offering an explanation he Hosen feel obliged to give. 
He lays it with the other objects ina plastic tray. “they'll 
be safe until you come out” 
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Arkela’s game— 
| try to memorise 
my own belongings 


It seems I must enter the art class stripped of all 
possessions, 


I’m standing in as an art tutor in the Feltham high 
security Young Offenders Prison, and have no idea 
how I’m going to handle it. “It’s up to you; you’re on 
your own. Some of them are not such bad lads really”. 


There’s personal remote security alarm in my pocket 
and I’m told that under my desk there'll be a button for 
emergency. I approach the art room. The door is 
opened. Before me, already assembled, is a crowd of 
youths who give me along-conditioned stare as if trying 
to psych. me out. I’m the new enemy. I take one deep 
breath and walk in. 


red paint on the wall— 


my third retrieval 
of the Stanley knife 
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Hans Jongman + Canada 


The Cobbler 


If you could look through the frosted window of Mr. 
Burghardt’s workshop, you would see him at work 
stitching leather into orthopedic shoes. In the room 
between his workshop and the living room, Mr. 
Burghardt consults with clients and does pedicure 
treatment. The furniture is sparse and precise. The legs 
of a pair of oversized leather club chairs have left 
indentations in the linoleum floor. In one corner stands 
the client’s chair lit with the light of a telescopic 
ee Mr. Burghardt’s craftmanship is impressive. 
Samples of previous fittings line the top most shelves in 
order that overseas’ clients can re-order a pair of 
orthopedic shoes without visiting the shop. When you 
look at a photograph of Trotsky, that’s Mr. Burghardt. 
That same aura of intellect, so natural and sympathetic. 


a bit slow 


resetting 
the grandfather clock 
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Jim Kacian <> United States 


beneath a waxing moon 


I pare my nails and toss the white crescents into the 
fire, scenting the air faintly, unmistakeably human. 


camping alone the crackle of dry twigs in the fire 
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Jim Kacian <> United States 


fire 


centers us in the dark, bakes us orange—an excuse for 
staying up late, for extending the day for something not 
useful, for fun, for stories, for the hell of it 


night clouds gone the supply of infinity 


, 
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Angela Leuck < Canada 


marionette on a shelf 


marionette on a shelf— 
his fingers know 
how to move me 


shelling peas 
he thinks we could 
be soul mates 


his smile— 
the slow smooth bend 
of the river 


pussywillows— 
he wakes me with 
a whisker rub 


geese vanish in mist— 
| memorize 
every part of him 


January midnight 
letting my hair fall loose 
snow tumbles from trees 


snow deepening— 
| clatter around the house 
in white stilettos 


howling wind— 
| leave a sultry message 
on his machine 


icicles lengthening— 
he returns 
all my love letters 


colder nights— 
longing 
just for longing 


sorrow— 
the tight black dress 
| give away 


icy walks 
how treacherous 
when | think of him 
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Ray Rasmussen <> Canada 


Family Tree 


My chain saw has reduced the once graceful birch to a 
scatter of odd shaped pieces spread across the lawn. I 
pues barrow after barrow, set them on the chopping 

lock and ply the axe. On the largest round, I trace the 
rings back to the year we moved in, the year each 
daughter left, and the year of the divorce. The ring at 
the edge marks my mother’s death. 


family gathering 
the incinerator door 
slides shut 


This winter friends will join me for wine and poetry by 
a warming fire and I'll feed the white bark wood, piece- 
by-piece into the fireplace. Tonight, it’s just me. 


embers 


the slow burn 
of whiskey 
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Ray Rasmussen < Canada 


Winter Retreat 


The cabin rental is a gift from a friend, a place to mull 
over retirement. Tucked away in a spruce forest, I 
reach it after travelling miles on a 2-track road. As ’m 
putting groceries in the fridge, I spot anote posted near 
the coffee maker: “Join the family. Add your mug.” The 
mugs are ceramic and glass, patterned and plain, large 
and small. I’m tempted to borrow the one with an 
elephant balancing on a red ball, but instead use my 
plastic travel cup. 

On an afternoon walk, I happen on another mug 
collection hanging like ornaments in the branches of a 
birch tree. A cracked teapot rests nearby on a stone. 


ice-crusted creek 
the snap 
of a brittle twig 


Warming myself later by the stone fireplace, the 

estbook informs me that the mugs are retired, 
ericnang to friends who have not returned. I drift off 
thinking of the teapot, sitting alone, as if waiting to be 
used. 


new year’s eve 


candlelight flickers 
on pine walls 
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Max Verhart <> Netherlands 


Stone 


Just a piece of stone. At least, that’s what it looks like. 
But it’s a pebble from outer space: a meteorite that got 
caught in our earth’s gravity. If it happened on the night 
side of this planet, it must have been visible for a 
moment as a brightly glowing trail in the sky. But it was 
too big to totally burn up during that fall. And there you 
are: just a piece of stone, on the face of it. 


falling star 


let me forgive 
my parents 
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Jac Vroemen <> Netherlands 


Switch Card Payment 


he still says hello 
the ferryman in the morning 
floating in the mist 


“Would you enter my PIN code for me, please? 
One, three, five, four.” 

The big blind man in the bookshop sends his smile 
past me, warmly. When blind giants smile, it’s for the 
world. 

Is he serious? Uneasily I enter someone else’s PIN 
code for the first time in my life. 

Is this for real? Or am I on Candid Camera? 

I often don’t quite know how to deal with blindness. 
Standing next to a blind man at the bus stop once, I 
kept asking myself whether I should help him board or 
not. But there was no need. 

The bookseller smiles at me as the blind man 
shuffles off with a fresh pack of books. 

“He can do it perfectly well himself by touch, but he 
prefers it like that,” he says. “He’s never been robbed so 
far.” 

My eyes follow the blind man. “Why did he buy all 
those books? You don’t sell Braille,” I ask. 

“There’s no need for that.” 

“And he can’t just hear the texts.” 

“No need for that either. His girlfriend reads them 
out for him.” 

“As she is fond of doing, mind you,” the blind man 
now calls. Clearly he overheard it all. 

I make sure my smile is audible too. 
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essays 


Michael Fessler <> Japan 


The Pleasure of Their Company 


HAIKU THEORY has always made me uncomfortable. 
The reasons for this are no doubt deep and psychological. 
Theory itself I am drawn to, and I actually think of 
myself as a philosopher, with epistemological leanings. 
In spite of that, theory of the haiku sort does little for 
me, and I quickly tire of reading or listening to it. 
Perhaps it has nothing to do with haiku theory per se, 
but the way it’s practiced. I’ve sat through too many 
monologues where it’s been all talk and disappointingly 
little yield. And perhaps I’ve monologized a bit too 
much in my ownturn. Weare often most guilty of what 
we criticize. 

What then is one to do? How does one extricate 
himself from the old bind of theorizing against theory? 
I don’t think one can, really. Nonetheless, my exit 
strategy, if I may use the term, has been the mini- 
anthology. That is, I’ve proposed that instead of out 
and out theorizing, one should show the haiku that one 
believes in. Hic sto, and all that. Put up your mini- 
anthology, as it were. Whatever one’s theory is, it will 
be implicit or embedded in the haiku one admires. 
Moreover, discussion will be anchored in something 
tangible, something that can be pointed at, and tapped 
on with an (occasionally irritating but hopefully not 
sanctimonious) index finger. 

What follows then is my own mini-anthology, a list 
of what I consider to be outstanding haiku. I have had 
the pleasure of their company for many years. To each 
of the haiku I have appended a brief commentary, 
which explains what attracted me to it in the first place. 
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The examples I’ve selected may not be benchmarks to 
you, in which case you can get started on compiling 
your own selection. Nor is my list exhaustive; it is 
manageable. 


uguisu ya Nightingale— 
geta no ha ni tsuku My clogs 
oda no tsuchi stick in the mud 


This is a translation of Boncho by Lucien Stryk. I don't 
know much about Boncho, other than that he was one 
of Basho’s followers. Apparently he was a doctor. At 
one point he was imprisoned for dealings with Dutch 
traders. He was also a participant in the famous team- 
poem, Sarumino, usually rendered into English as 
“Monkey's Raincoat.” The translation by Lucien Stryk, 
which I’m surely not the first to admire, is only seven 
words, but it’s a skillful rendering and a superb little 
poem in itself. In fact, it is the Stryk translation that I 
am enthusiastic about, not the Boncho original (which 
though I can read, I am not able to judge in a definitive 
way). 

R. H. Blyth has also translated the haiku, and the 
difference between the two versions shows why Stryk’s 
is so good: 


The nightingale is singing! 
The blades of my clogs 
Stick in the earth of the field. 


‘Is singing’ strikes me as unnecessary; it’s notin Boncho, 
and Stryk achieves the point without having to translate 
it. There is something to be said for Blyth’s use of the 
word blades though I myself would have rendered it teeth, 
which might have provided a sharper contrast with ‘is 
singing’ (if you had to spell it out that way). “Earth” is 
not as gripping (sorry) as “mud.” The two prepositional 
phrases in the final line of the Blyth translation are wordy, 
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whereas Stryk’s version is above all succinct and spare. 

So Stryk, by my adjudication, wins. (You may demur, 
comparisons are odious, etc.) But could Stryk’s trans- 
lation be not only better than Blyth’s but better than 
Boncho’s as well? This is a tricky matter, of course. Can 
we even assert such a thing? That is, can a translation be 
better than the original? Boncho’s haiku seems less 
compact than the Stryk version, though I may have it 
wrong. I have asked a number of Japanese friends about 
the Boncho haiku, and they seemed to think it was 
good but not special. On the other hand, Boncho came 
up with the original insight. It’s his poem, no matter 
how much we tinker with it or improve it. So I leave the 
question open, and would simply say that it is Stryk’s 
translation that I myself am enthusiastic about. In 
other words, it is Stryk, not Boncho, that I am including 
in my mini-anthology of benchmark (touchstone) poems 
and would cite as an outstanding haiku. 


haru hitori alone in spring 
yari nagete yari ni throwing a javelin 
ayumi yoru coming up to it 


This is my translation of a haiku by Nomura Toshiro 
(1911-2001). I originally came across this poem in the 
late Sato Kazuo's haiku column in the Mainichi Daily 
News many years ago, and I was immediately taken by 
it. I don’t recall who translated it there and sadly I no 
longer have my copy of the column, which I distinctly 
remember cutting out and putting in one of my haiku 
books. So I have had to put it into English myself, with 
a nod to the (remembered) version in the Maznicht. 
Kato Koko and David Burleigh have also translated the 
haiku in their anthology, A Hidden Pond, a copy of 
which David was kind enough to send me. (According 
to their note to the poem, Nomura frequently appeared 
on Japanese TV programs devoted to haiku.) The 
Kato-Burleigh translation in 5-7-5 syllables is: 
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Solitary spring— 
throwing a javelin and then 
walking up to it 


As you can see, my own translation is a bit more 
clipped. Nomura himself packed a lot of alliteration 
into the original with all the 4 and y sounds, and he uses 
the word, yari (javelin), twice, which both I and Kato- 
Burleigh have foregone by substituting the pronoun zt 
in the second instance. Nomura apparently wanted the 
repetition (yar... yard... throwing a javelin, coming up 
to the javelin), but the use of the pronoun makes for a 
better poem in English. 

How good is the poem in Japanese? Kato and 
Burleigh would be able to answer that; they are far more 
qualified than I. But the way I’ve translated it, that’s the 
way I like it. I feel it’s an extremely effective poem. It 
possesses a lonely and mysterious air. “Javelin” adds 
something slightly exotic, even Olympian. I’ve thrown 
baseballs and skimmed rocks across ponds, but I’ve 
never picked up a javelin in my life. “alone in spring” was 
one of the haiku that convinced me, early on in my 
career when I had reservations about haiku, that the 
genre was worth taking seriously. 


In my medicine cabinet, 
the winter fly 
has died of old age. 


This poem by Jack Kerouac is a standard by now. As 
with all great haiku, it happens again every time you 
read it. Kerouac, like Issa before him, could empathize 
with the small creatures of our world. He was a Wowist. 
There’s something artfully artless about this haiku. It 
sounds as if a child is speaking: adults don’t usually say 
that insects die of old age. And yet it’s deeply moving. 
The winter fly was probably so sluggish, that it couldn't 
escape as the door of the cabinet closed. Its existence 
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ebbed away in the suffocating atmosphere, and by the 
time Kerouac opened the door of the cabinet again, the 
fly had perished. We poke fun at the pseudo-Buddhists 
who hold all sentient beings as sacred and then treat 
their fellow humans unkindly, but Kerouac here shows 
true empathy. And yet how ironic: the fly died among 
all those medicines. 


Coming from the woods, 
a bull has a lilac sprig 
dangling from a horn 


Richard Wright wrote this haiku, and I have long 
admired it. What makes the poem effective is the 
contrast between delicacy (a sprig of lilac) and weaponry 
(the horn of the bull). If it had been a cow, or female 
moose, with the sprig, say, behind its ear, the poem 
would have been ever less effective, or at least an 
altogether different kind of statement. In fact, the 
sprig of lilac feminizes the bull, makes it more likeable, 
and even a little comic, as say a man might look if he 
emerged from a doorway in a woman’s flowery hat that 
he had put on his head by mistake. Dangling is the right 
word too. It suggests an ill-fitting accoutrement. 
Wright’s haiku is in a tradition of delicacy-strength 
haiku: Buson’s butterfly on a temple bell and Issa’s 
cherry blossoms that cause a dazmyo to dismount. Pat 
Donegan’s fine haiku about a “dragonfly peeking into 
an empty torpedo” also comes to mind. 


A leaf has fallen 
upon my shoulder and so 
| come to balance 


Cid Corman’s haiku. Bill Higginson included it in his 
saijiki, Haiku World, under the heading, “Fallen Leaves” 
(winter, all season) and that’s where I encountered it. I 
liked the poem as soon I read it and continue to be 
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delighted by it. It’s about fine-tuning. The poet was out 
of balance, almost imperceptibly so, until the leaf 
landed on his shoulder. How nuanced an idea! He knew 
something wasn’t quite right, there was just a slight 
disequilibrium—no more than a leafs worth, a dry 
leafs—and then things were adjusted by the random 
fall of the leaf onto his shoulder. (John Barth wrote in 
a similarly droll vein about the snowflake that finally 
causes the avalanche.) The lineation of this haiku is also 
skillful. The second line ends with the words, and so, 
which creates suspense, if not a mini-drama. And so 
what? we ask. The third line resolves it: I come to balance. 
Nice touch. 


Now that | have freed 
the butterfly from the web, 
| feel uneasy 


This haiku by James Hackett raises a question about 
good intentions. It asks if our attempts to improve 
nature aren’t, or sometimes don’t end up as, a form of 
tampering. The poet here has freed the butterfly, a 
beautiful creature, saved its life, rescued it gallantly 
even, but in the process denied the spider something it 
was wired by evolution to do: entrap the butterfly. 
Should the poet have? Hackett wonders to himself if it 
was the right thing to do. He’s not sure—we’ve been 
sure about conservation efforts before and got them 
way wrong—and therefore he registers his unease. He 
doesn’t slam down with a definitive judgment. The 
haiku is a very thoughtful one. I first came across it in 
a review in Modern Hazku, and it has intrigued me ever 
since. 


dispute at second base 


the catcher lets some dirt 
run through his fingers 
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Cor van den Heuvel’s, and a classic. Here’s the replay: 
there’s an argument raging at second about the runner 
(out or safe? tag before leg? leg before tag?). The catcher 
is viewing the scene from home plate. He’s not directly 
involved in the dispute. He’s biding time, so to speak, 
waiting to see what the outcome will be. As he watches, 
he lets some dirt run through his fingers. (Reminiscent 
of sand trickling through an hour glass.) Catchers do 
that. It’s one of their habits. They’re closer to the 
ground than anyone on the field and they often pick up 
a handful and then let it slip away. Cor observed it. 
Details. Details. That's why he’s a hall-of-fame haiku 
writer. 


daffodil morning— 
looking for something 
very blue to wear 


Superb haiku, this one. David Cobb wrote it, and it’s 
one of my favorites. The poem possesses lightness & 
humor. Basho’s karuz. The most important word in the 
poem is very. I imagine David intoning the word with 
a certain amount of zest in his voice, and the lift of an 
eyebrow. The haiku would not be half so good if very 
were not there. What a charming thought—to have 
one's sartorial selections inspired by a look at the 
daffodils! Or any other flower for that matter. I emailed 
David in Essex, telling him how much I liked this haiku, 
and he sent mea copy of his volume, A Shift in the Wind, 
which contains the above and many other fine haiku. 


Into the mailbox 
go all the letters 
scattered clouds 


George Swede’s. I encountered this haiku in Hazku 


Moment, Bruce Ross’s fine anthology. There's awhoosh 
quality to the poem. My intuition is that Swede is taking 
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care ofhis air-mail correspondence—the cloud reference 
suggests that. He inserts the letters into the mailbox 
and then looks to the sky. There’s probably some 
flurrying or scattering of the letters within the box 
itself as they drop. Whiteness is a subliminal metaphor: 
white envelopes, white clouds, though there are probably 
afew manilas and graysin there too. This poem possesses 
all the attributes of a top haiku: simplicity, balanced 
phrasing, and artful juxtaposition. And yet there is 
something that cannot be accounted for by explication. 
There’s a sense of liberation to the poem, and maybe 
relief. The letters have been written, placed in their 
envelopes, and now they're sent. Whoosh! 


sunflowers: 
one facing 
the other way 


Ken Leibman ‘installed’ this haiku. It’s a sight-gag of 
sorts and would not seem to require reams of 
commentary. Moreover, there have been quite a few 
other examples of this type of visual humor in the 
anthologies over the years. Nonetheless, Ken’s haiku 
has always given me a chuckle. There’s something 
unabashedly and unapologetically comic about it. It’s 
as if the sunflowers are posing for a group photo, and 
one of them, for reasons unknown, is looking away 
from the camera. Ken’s captured the drollness with a 
simple indentation of the third line. The poem possesses 
an unobtrusive but attractive sound structure as well. 
Ken served as editor of Frogpond back in the 1990s. I 
always enjoyed submitting poems to him. He had a 
good sense of humor and his tenure was marked by 
some very fine issues. 


California friends 


here today 
gone today 
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Unmistakably Alexis Rotella, the wittiest writer on the 
American haiku circuit and the one with the most 
distinctive voice. I suppose this is a senryu rather than 
a haiku proper. It epitomizes what we have come to 
think of as the California way of thinking and living. 
Perhaps the poem has more of a southern California 
feeling to it than that of, say, San Francisco and the Bay 
area: one thinks of the LA wannabes always looking 
aroundat restaurants to see if they are being seen (when 
youre talking to them), or the types who are always 
taking a call, or taking a meeting. Whatevah. Rotella’s 
twist on ‘here today gone tomorrow is very mischievous. 
She writes in many modes and has produced classic 
haiku, but her strong point is a piquancy that would 
have delighted Emily Dickinson. 


summer light 
returning 
with the boomerang 


It’s hard to praise this haiku by Kohjin Sakamoto 
enough. It is so simple but so satisfying. The boomerang 
is thrown, it catches the light, and then brings it back 
to the thrower by way of reflection. But it is summer 
light, so there’s a suggestion of the season itself being 
reprised. The haiku evinces a sense of gratitude at the 
return of the light, but there’s a hint of sadness at its 
brevity. Only six words make up this poem, but they are 
hatched together nicely by a series of internal rhymes 
(mer/tur/mer, ing/ang). I have long been an admirer of 
Sakamoto’s haiku. He has a very sure aesthetic touch. 
He is the only Japanese writer of haiku in English whom 
I really admire, ite on the poems I have seen in the 
journals over the years. 


leaping 


a fish opens a door 
in the lake 
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Jane Reichhold wrote this haiku. I came across it in her 
book, Writing and Enjoying Haiku, of which I have a 
copy. Jane is a poet all the way and in every way. She’s 
been publishing first-rate haiku for several decades 
now. “leaping” was one she tossed off, it would seem, 
for purposes of illustration, but it turns out to be a 
memorable haiku nonetheless. It records a fairy-tale 
moment involving an unusual porter. One thinks of 
nursery rhymes and remembers the beguiling books of 
childhood. (Cf. Auden’s line, “And the crack in the 
teacup opens/A lane to the land of the dead.”) There are 
any number of Jane’s haiku that I might have chosen. 
She’s especially good at giving embodiment and 
tangibility to sounds (a dog’s barking breaking off, oran 
echo getting hammered on), but /eaping tantalizes. 
Splash! A fish! A hidden, fabled world! 


mindless water moving 
ghost jelly water 
moving mind ghost 


This haiku is by Taylor M, and I read it in Modern Haiku. 
It’s acool poem, in my estimation, and it challenges the 
notion of what a haiku is. It pushes the envelope. 
(SASE) That said, why do I like it so much? For one 
thing, it’s pleasantly spooky. It’s also Zenny, or mindless. 
But the really neat thing about it is you don’t quite 
know how to read it. Do you read it horizontally, or 
vertically, or diagonally? All three, I would suppose, and 
more. And yet no matter how you read it, it doesn’t 
quite add up: it’s semantically like jelly; it’s squeezy, 
squishy. I think that the variability is what gives the 
poem its power and makes it intriguing. I’m sure that if 
I had been writing it I would have tried to make it work 
out. I would have aligned the words symmetrically and 
gloried in the cleverness of having created a poem that 
could be sensibly and neatly read in a variety of conven- 
tional ways. Taylor M thank goodness didn’t do that. 
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new year’s morning 
his poor imitation 
of a rooster 


Yu Chang’s. Don’t know anything about him but I 
came across this haiku in lon Condrescu's Hermitage 
when it was still in business, and I was ranean 
drawn to it. It is one of the drollest haiku I’ve read. The 
person alluded to, call him the offender, is probably 
doing a cock-a-doodle-do, or something of that nature. 
Rise & shine. The deadpan tone suggests to me that the 
speaker considers the imitation annoying but keeps his 
feelings to himself, not voicing them. Poor is a little 
awkward as an adjective, but I think it makes the 
imitation of the rooster seem that much worse. New 
Year’s morning is traditionally hang-over time. Who 
needs some guy imitating a chicken under the 
circumstances? And a poor imitation at that. 


maruki mono chikyu taiyo joretate burokkuri 


All are round: 
the earth, the sun 
and fresh broccoli 


A haiku written by Nakamura Kazue. Both the trans- 
lation and the original appeared in World Haiku 2000. 
The Japanese haiku contains a “Newton” moment: 
Nakamura had her insight concerning the corres- 
pondence of round things just as she was harvesting the 
broccoli. foretate suggests the act of pulling something 
up. The translators used the word fresh to denote the 
process, and I think that was a wise choice, because the 
haiku reads extremely well. Again, I am not qualified to 
say how good a haiku this one is in the original Japanese, 
though I enjoyed reading it. All the kanji and kana in 
the poem are everyday ones, though marukz is a poetic 
form of marui. Japanese friends I have asked about the 
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haiku have voiced mixed opinions: some have liked it, 
some not. The reason I myself am drawn to the haiku 
is that it deals, and is at ease with, “approximate realities.” 
At first I thought, huh, broccoli, round? Then I realized 
that, yes, if you hold it by the thick stem and view the 
broccoli head on, it is round. But then it is not round in 
a Euclidian sense, not a perfect roundness, but is a 
slightly jagged irregular-around-the-edges round thing. 
Who would notice such roundness? Nakamura Kazue. 
The perception is hers. And that applies, working 
backwards, to her observations of both the sun and 
earth—they’re certainly not perfect symmetrical shapes 
either, but more or less round. 


beach walk 
the stick | tossed 
yesterday 


A Tom Painting haiku. It’s as severe as Shaker furniture 
or the interior of a Japanese tea hut. It’s an unvarnished 
haiku that possesses a haunting quality. It exhibits the 
virtue of plainness, reminiscent of Basho’s furu tke ya. 
The poem is about a stick, but it’s also about things in 
our life that we can’t shake, can't get away from or 
dispose of. We, the readers, don’t know anything about 
the stick—the poet doesn’t say it was a green or gray 
stick, if it had any identifying marks, or branches 
attached to it, or what made him recognize it. But the 
poet knew it was the one from yesterday. At first I 
thought it had to be about astick thrown into the ocean 
that washed up again. Of course, someone could have 
come along in the interim and picked it up and heaved 
it. Or perhaps it’s actually still where it landed when the 
poet threw it. But there it is again. Yesterday is today. 
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Deborah P. Kolodji <> United States 


The Universe in Three Lines: 
Exploring NewWorlds with Speculative Haiku 


WHEN READING HAIKU, blank space on the page 
stimulates speculation. It engages the reader. A well- 
written haiku resonates, triggering memories of 
recognition. Speculative poetry takes this a step further, 
often painting a familiar scene in the context of an 
imaginary world. Speculative haiku is the unique 
juxtaposition between haiku and science fiction, fantasy, 
and horror. 

Often called “scifaiku,” speculative haiku is not 
new. In July of 1962, The Magazine of Science Fiction and 
Fantasy published six science fiction haiku by Karen 
Anderson. 


Those crisp cucumbers 
Not yet planted in Syrtis— 
How | desire one!' 


When read aloud, the alliteration of the first line, and 
the corresponding saliva the crisp “c” sounds produce, 
help me imagine the taste of cucumbers. I long for 
them, suddenly glad I live on a planet where they grow. 
A real experience is captured, even though the setting 
is imagined. 

Sometimes a speculative haiku will create acontrast 
to a real experience: 


planet Valtec— 


every snowflake 
the same? 
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It is said that no two snowflakes are ever alike. A snow 
crystal might contain 1018 water molecules randomly 
scattered throughout the structure of the crystal. The 
probability that two such crystals would have the exact 
same layout is indistinguishable from zero. This is the 
experience of our world. But Welch writes of a planet, 
aplace so alien that all snowflakes are alike. By focussing 
on a minute detail of an imaginary world, we come to 
visualize it better. 


green moonlight 
the engineer weeps 
over a letter from home? 


We've all been away from home at some point in our 
life. Some of us further than others. Gage’s speculative 
haiku captures the loneliness of being away from our 
loved ones. By hinting of an alien world in the first line, 
a place where moonlight is green, the sense of being 
very, very far away is magnified to the point that you 
fear the speaker may never be able to return. 


welcome home 
to this crater 
once bright Ithaca‘ 


What if Odysseus had returned to Ithaca to find it 
destroyed by a meteor? Haven’t we all returned to a 
favorite place to find it changed, somehow for the 
worse? When I return to Long Beach, the city of my 
birth, I am always surprised when a familiar well-loved 
restaurant or store has been replaced by anew business. 
Again, Smith’s imaginary scenario evokes areal emotion 
that we've all experienced and exaggerates it for emphasis. 

So, what exactly is speculative haiku and how do 
you write it? In 1995, Tom Brinck posted “The Scifaiku 
Manifesto” on the internet, where he defined three 
essential elements. By his definition, a scifaiku should 
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be a minimalistic science fiction poem, conforming to 
normal conventions of modern haiku. It should be 
immediate, written in the present tense, engaging the 
reader. Finally, it should convey human insight. The 
best science fiction is written about earthly events cast 
in a futuristic light as a parable to provide greater 
understanding. A year after “The Scifaiku Manifesto,” 
the Scifaiku mailing list was born, a place where 
speculative haiku poets still gather electronically, often 
posting renga-like chains of scifaiku on a particular 
theme, for example “faster than light” travel. 


light speed 
a century ahead 
of his speeding ticket 


In addition to bouncing ideas off like-minded souls on 
the internet, I enjoy starting with normal Earth seasonal 
words, then twisting them in different directions. At 
Haiku North America, I led an exercise using this 
approach, asking the audience for a summer kigo. 
David Lanoue suggested “sweat,” which led to a variety 
of interpretations, including sweat in Zero G and rust 
on a medieval knight’s armor. One of my favorites was 
this one by Naia: 


zero gravity... 
my beads of sweat floating 
among the stars 


Once you've written your first speculative haiku, what 
do you do with it? Some of the examples in this article 
were published in Scéfaikuest®, a poetry journal devoted 
exclusively to speculative haiku and related forms. 
Star*Line’, Dreams and Nightmares’, Abyss and Apex’, 
Astropoetica’’, The Magazine of Speculative Poetry", Tales 
of the Talisman”, and Goblin Fruit? are among the many 
science fiction, fantasy, and horror poetry journals that 
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publish speculative haiku or tanka, often paying $1-$5 
per poem for first rights. I have even seen speculative 
haiku, especially those of an astronomical nature, 
published in haiku journals. 

In short, there’s a whole galaxy of possibilities out 
there. I’d like to invite you to explore them with me. 


Notes 


1. From The Magazine of Science Fiction and Fantasy, July 1962. 
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5. Deborah P. Kolodji in The Magazine of Speculative Poetry, Spring 
2006 
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by Teri Santitoro. http://www.samsdotpublishing.com/scif aikuest/ 
cover.html, $6/issue, $20/4 issue subscription 
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8. Dreams and Nightmares, print journal, edited by David C. Kopaska- 
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Angela Leuck <> Canada 


An Introduction to Love Haiku: 
Lessons from Masajo Suzuki's Love Haiku 


Now THAT VALENTINE’ Day is upon us and thoughts of 
romance are in the air, it seems the perfect time to look 
at the subject of love haiku. And who better to teach us 
how to write about love than the recognized master of 
the genre, Masajo Suzuki (1906-2003). The author of 
seven haiku collections, she was one of Japan’s best 
known contemporary haiku poets. 

In 2000, Lee Gurga and Emiko Miyashita edited 
Masajo Suzuki's Love Haiku: A Lifetime of Love (Brooks 
Books), making available to us for the first time in 
English a selection of 150 of the poet's best love haiku. 
I have read through this book countless times and each 
time the poems remain fresh and engaging. I would like 
to share with you some of the lessons we can learn from 
this extraordinary woman and poet. 

First and foremost, Suzuki shows us how to be 
present in the haiku. There are still those who argue 
that a good haiku should be about objective images 
from nature and the poet should be invisible. They will 
certainly find no support for this view in Suzuki's 
poems. Here is definitely an independent-minded 
woman with attitude. 


hazy spring night— 


a woman too with a cigarette 
between her teeth 
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Her body itself becomes a key element in many of her poems. 


my woman’s body my chapped lips .. . 
colder than the fish | smooth them 
| keep on hand on a snowy night 


Suzuki is not afraid of strong emotion and openly 
reveals her loneliness, sorrow, jealousies, heartache 
and anguish. Her poems are powerful, because she is 
willing to be fully present and honest about her feelings: 


| let my hair down... that night sobbing alone— 
it is drowning in desire up to my forehead 
my autumn hair in the summer sheets 


There is a raw and earthy quality to some of her haiku- 
emotions can take unexpected turns. 


| detest the man that one time 
yet | long for him— my heart so merciless 
willow leaves falling | burned a hairy caterpillar 


Suzuki’s poems follow the classic rules of haiku. There 
is almost always a nature reference and a season word 
that grounds the human drama in time and place. The 
poetuses traditional subject matter like cherry blossoms 
and fireflies. Fruit is also a frequent subject of her 
poems and she taps into its inherent sensuality in 
surprising ways. 


longing for love— into a white peach 
| place a single strawberry _ like stabbing someone 
in my mouth the knife’s edge 


Flowers are another natural image she uses to convey 
the complex experience of love. 
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fields of violets— spring sorrow— 
like those fallen from grace | buy enough flowers 
like the two of us to embrace it 


Love in Suzuki’s world inevitably makes us see the 
world around us with heightened intensity, as in these 
poems with their emphasis on colour. 


green green a fallen camellia 
a fallen plum | stepped on— vivid, vivid crimson 
| yearn to see him today it remains 


It is not only nature that serves as a focal point of love. 
Suzuki was a sophisticated city woman and ran her 
own pub in the Ginza section of Tokyo. 


a glass of beer winter journey— 
| serve it toa man the perfume | carry 
| will never love is CHANEL No. 5 


Clothes are also an important element of love and 
Suzuki gives us many evocative and memorable poems: 


sheer summer kimono pure snow— 
it pushes them into misery | scoop it up 
this love of mine with black gloves 


Many of her poems have to do with love's sadness. Her 
own life was fraught with difficulties: her first husband 
disappeared; when her sister died, she was honour 
bound to marry her sister’s husband, a man she did not 
love; and she carried on a 40-year love affair with a 
married naval officer. 


heartsick day— spring loneliness— 
nested deeply it falls short of the surf 
in the rattan chair this stone | toss 
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Yet, she didn’t dwell on just this side of love. She showed us 
love in a full range of emotions. She was capable of humour 
as well: 


| have stolen a man April Fool— 
but never a thing of value _| do up my hair and go 
| roll up the bamboo blind nowhere 


How does she handle the issue of intimacy? It is 
accomplished subtly, but she does not shirk from 
acknowledging the physical: 


a moth dances into the flame... crickets— 
the nape of the man’s neck the man’s hands 
draws me in cold on that night 


Often the act of love is suggested through a proxy of nature: 


love fulfilled . . . lingering daylight— 
fireflies leisurely await two bodies snuggle 
the sunrise goldfish in love 


The places of love are memorialized in her poems: 


mildewed rooms— more than anyone 
for how many years these rooms it is this man | love 
as our love nest on the withered grass 


Her lover is described only as “he” or “this man” or “my 
borrowed husband.” We learn little of him, rather we 
have brief fragmentary views of their life together: 


first reading the two back 
while | am away from him on good terms again— 
it’s all that he does birds twittering 
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Suzuki lived into her nineties. Even after the death of 
her beloved naval officer, she continued to write poems 
in praise of love: 


love is gone... the one who died 
entangled butterflies the one who divorced me- 
in front of me distant fireworks 


At the end of her lifetime of love, she left us with these 
words of wisdom: 


without regret . . . summer kimono sash— 


is such a life possible? to live with all one’s heart 
beer foam overflowing is beautiful 


Martin Lucas < United Kingdom 


Haiku as Poetic Spell 


HAIKu AS AN ENGLISH-LANGUAGE FORM now has fifty 
years or so of history. There have been many trials of 
new approaches along the way, and much has been 
learned. At the same time, it’s probably true to say that 
only a minority of writers stay the course. For many, it’s 
an enthusiasm that burns brightly for two or three 
years—sometimes with brilliant results—and then burns 
itself out, as the writer comes to feel that s/he has 
exhausted either the potential of haiku or his/her own 
potential as a haiku writer. One consequence of this 
turnover is that although individual writers may make 
great strides very rapidly, the movement as a whole 
evolves much more slowly, and from certain angles it 
now looks as if it has reached something of a plateau. 
This plateau is a position of conformity, complacency 
and mere competence. And the pressures towards 
conformity are acute enough to make it difficult to 
remain true to your own original inspirations, poetic 
preferences and little awkwardnesses that resist ham- 
mering into shape. 

To understand the context of this discussion, we 
need to appreciate that haiku in English developed 
largely using translations as models. Translations tend 
to concentrate on conveying content with accuracy, 
sacrificing any attempt to replicate formal effects such 
as rhythm and alliteration. The historical consequence 
of this has been that poets writing original haiku in 
English have focused on what is said and paid relatively 
little attention to how it is said. 
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The internationally accepted formula runs 
something like this (expressed here in 5-7-5 for my own 
amusement, though 5-7-5 is now outmoded as far as the 
arbiters of taste are concerned): 


seasonal ref’rence— 
then two lines of contrasting 
foreground imagery 


Seen in isolation, any one of these haiku can be 
impressive. Taken in quantity, the effect is numbing. 
For my point of departure I turn to Modern Haiku, not 
to single it out, because suitable examples abound, 
scattered like the innumerable stars right across the 
haiku firmament. But Modern Haiku comes close to the 
pinnacle of general respect, and the haiku I am using 
was highlighted as an award-winner in 40/1. This helps 
to make the point that it’s not bad haiku but oeenlle 
accepted good haiku that are holding back the 
Tee of the form. With my profound apologies 
to Lynne Steel, because I could have chosen a haiku by 
any one of us, here it is: 


Indian summer 
the old fan slows 
to a stop 


Let’s be clear: it’s agood haiku. Ifit had been submitted 
to Presence, I would very likely have accepted it. But in 
Presence it would have kept company with haiku of more 
divergent kinds; it would have been less centrally 
representative of the journal’s guiding aesthetic. It is 
centrally representative of the haiku not only in Modern 
Haiku but in most of the other quality journals, whether 
print or web, and the Red Moon and other anthologies. 
It does what so many others are trying to do, and it has 
been selected for a best-of-issue award because it does 
it well. It is a good example of its kind; it’s the kind I 
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object to. For one thing, it fits the formula too well. 
There it is—the well-worn seasonal reference, followed 
by the significantly juxtaposed foreground image. 
Youre only 23 poems into this same issue of Modern 
Haiku when you meet your next “Indian summer” 
haiku: 


Indian summer 

a knowing look 

on the face of a pumpkin 
—Alan S.Bridges 


While this one conjures a very different mood, it is 
nevertheless structurally identical. It fulfils identical 
rhythmical expectations, and the repeated encounter 
with this pattern throughout this (and many another) 
journal contributes to an almost hypnotic reading 
experience. To analyse Steel’s haiku more positively: 
the obvious focus is on the juxtaposition, which contains 
elements of both comparison and contrast. The year is 
drawing to a close, just as the fan is nearing the end of 
its useful life. But the year is flickering unexpectedly to 
life, whereas the fan is passing quietly away. It’s an 
intriguing mix, but almost all the interest is in this 
content, and almost none in the expression. I do note 
three s-words that end the lines and may contribute to 
the general feeling of lassitude, and a preponderance of 
single-syllable words that may mimic the old fan’s 
stuttering decline. But since all these word choices, not 
to mention the layout choice, are the most obviously 
appropriate to sketch the moment—appropriate, at 
least, in the eyes of a practised haiku writer—it’s hard 
to determine whether their formal qualities are anything 
other than accidental. Content rules, and the sole 
function of form is to convey that content as lucidly as 
possible. This it does well, but I do not feel I am being 
unfair in claiming that this appears to be the limit of its 
ambition. 
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Having outlined my point of departure, I will draw all 
my remaining examples from #37 of my own journal, 
Presence. This is partly for the sake of convenience, and 
partly because they are, by definition, to some extent 
representative a an apparently different guiding 
aesthetic. In recasting haiku as Poetic Spell, I wish to 
emphasise, firstly, an ideal that is poetic as opposed to 
prosaic, and secondly, an expression that is more akin 
to amagical utterance thana mere report ofan incident, 
however consequential or inconsequential. 

I make no claim that every haiku in Presence conforms 
to this poetic ideal. Nor do I think it desirable that it 
should. A complete issue of a journal should offer a 
variety of angles and avaried reading experience. Senryu, 
and some of the simpler kinds of descriptive haiku, can 
contribute to the total quality of this experience, even 
if individually they are nothing more than fragments of 
prose. On the approach to the ideal, some haiku of 
exceptionally resonant content read very much as 
poems, however fragmentary, even without any 
significant contribution from form. At another pole, 
we should have no difficulty in accepting as poems 
those haiku whose formal and language qualities detain 
us, independent of any consideration of their 
information content. 

To approach the Poetic Spell via imagery often 
appears to involve nothing more than mere description. 
The difference is that what is described is somehow so 
satisfying that we linger in the moment, and almost 
seek to dwell in it. This resonance is more readily 
evoked in rural scenes that have about them something 
almost primitive or archetypal, than in urban scenes 
that so often rattle with the shallowness of modern 
social life. I’m not saying by any means that it’s 
impossible to write resonant urban haiku, but resonance 
is anatural consequence when the human focus shrinks 
and the horizon expands: 
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mountain home the distant clunk of the cattle grid 
—Pamela Brown 


paddy field by the river... 
the voice of a farmer 
speaking to the bulls 

—K. Ramesh 


The first of these centres on a relatively modern con- 
trivance, the cattle grid, but the implications of solitude 
and silence, not to mention the opening phrase, suggest 
the ancient lineage of Saigy’s tanka. The second, set, I 
feel confident, in India, seems to stand in a direct line 
ofinheritance from Bash’s Japan. There is such profound 
satisfaction in the image that even without any notable 
contribution from the language, I’d happily regard it as 
an example of at least one kind of Poetic Spell. 

To approach the spell via language, we need more 
emphasis on form as opposed to content, and on 
expression as opposed to information. This haiku by 
Tito has it: 


Rained from the morning’s 
Clear blue, 

Settling on peony petals, too— 
Ash from Mt Asama. 


It is constructed indirectly, delaying resolution until 
the final line; with the unusual opening ofa passive verb 
that is also marginally metaphorical. It has evident 
alliterative patterning—“peony petals”, “Ash/Asama”— 
and, crikey!,arhyme. Tito, a.k.a. Stephen Gill, has been 
writing this style of four-line haiku for very nearly as 
long as Modern Haiku has been publishing, but very few 
have followed his lead, and outside his local circle in 
Kansai, Japan, this approach is almost entirely neglected. 
This is in many ways unfortunate, because this rich 
four-line style offers far more poetic nourishment than 
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the clipped three lines of the international formula. If 
I had to speculate on the reasons for this neglect, I 
might suggest that in the very act of giving the poem 
such a defined beginning, middle, and end, the prized 
directness of haiku has been sacrificed. But I might also 
suggest that a rich four lines requires more effort from 
the writer and more effort from the reader, and inacre- 
ative community notorious for its short attention span 
there are too few willing to do this little extra work. 

Without departing at all radically from the familiar 
three-line format, it’s possible to approach the Poetic 
Spell through both imagery and language. This haiku by 
Matthew Paul does so, though it may stand in need of 
some explication: 


on a day the colour 
of rolling tobacco 
ragged-robin 


Toaccess the haiku it’s more or less essential to be able 
to visualise “ragged-robin”, or at least to know that it’s 
a flower. Found in verges and woodland margins, it’s 
barely knee-high, and its beautiful pink flower is cut 
into thin filaments—so “robin” probably from the 
colour, and “ragged” from the shape. One criterion of 
the Poetic Spell would be original rather than 
conventional use of season-words, and this poem meets 
that test immediately. In imagery, too, ithas no apparent 
antecedents—I know of no other haiku that compares 
the day to “rolling tobacco”! This has to be an exag- 

eration—even the old-fashioned London smogs were 
Rodi a thick tobacco brown. I assume it’s the sky 
that’s meant, but it might be the landscape, or it might 
be a subjective mood. It certainly seems to feed into a 
mood—a kind of depression, perhaps, that’s so intense 
there’s almost a perverse pleasure in it; and growing out 
of it, complementing it, or fulfilling it, or counteracting 
it, there’s the unassuming wayside flower, frail and 
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lovely. Original thought; original imagery; and, with its 
unobtrusive alliteration, pleasingly musical language. 
Importantly, it also resists definitive interpretation. 
My own speculations about “depression”, for instance, 
might be well wide of the mark as far as the writer is 
concerned. It’s very much the reader’s poem. 

Even greater fluidity, ambiguity and reflectivity are 
made possible by the single unpunctuated line, deployed 
with striking effect in the pages of Presence over the 
years by my friend and colleague Stuart Quine. Stuart’s 
lead has now tempted so many to follow that, for the 
first time in #37, I found myself discouraging one- 
liners, rather than encouraging them, as a necessary 
step to avoid devaluing the currency. The one-liner has 
great potential for authority, inevitability and 
ineffability. Itheightens both ambiguity and immediacy, 
and seems more tolerant of effects that are in essence 
poetic rather than prosaic, without any sacrifice of the 
haiku ideal of image-based understatement. Here are 
four favourites from Presence #37: 


hatless the seeds of winter in the morning sky 
—Duro Jaiye 


torn clouds the horse’s black tail trailing 
—Pamela Brown 


my sister skating here comes her yellow hat 
—frances angela 


sharpening this night of stars distant dogs 
—Stuart Quine 


What we notice immediately in each of these examples 
is a driving rhythm, which makes the decisive contri- 
bution in transforming each of these fragments into 
something akin to a spell or charm. Equally we notice 
that this rhythm, and the placing of pauses and stresses, 
varies considerably from poem to poem. We cannot— 
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on the basis of these examples, at least—draft any kind 
of formula. There is nothing here akin to the 
predictability of the “Indian summer” haiku with which 
we are, by now, over-familiar. In relation to the idea of 
haiku as charm, Stuart Quine sees a connection with 
dharani. He asserts that, although mantra and dharani 
share structural and rhythmic similarities, they have 
different functions. Mantra are means of centring and 
settling the mind, whereas dharani are essentially invo- 
cations. However, it is important to realise that dharani 
are not calls upon Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. The 
dharani is in itself the manifestation of the particular 
Buddha or Bodhisattva invoked. The dharani of Jizo 
Bosatsu is the actualisation of Jizo Bosatsu. Nembutsu, 
similarly, actualises Amida Buddha and the Pure Land. 

In considering a haiku-spell, it’s hardly possible to 
determine who or what is being invoked. Yet the idea 
has relevance in the sense that for the charm or spell, 
the final effect depends on the totality of the utterance: 
form andcontent unite, and the latter does not claim all 
our attention. I find a prose paraphrase of Duro Jatye’s 
poem impossible, because I can’t with any confidence 
say what is happening or what it’s about. I assume it’s 
the poet who is “hatless”, but we’re tempted by the fluid 
syntax to attach the adjective to the seeds. The seeds 
may be actual seeds of some late-flourishing plant or 
tree, or this may be a poet’s way of saying “the signs of 
winter”, early indications, something like that. Although 
I took “winter” as a season-word and placed the poem 
on the winter pages of Presence, I could readily accept an 
interpretation that placed it at any time of year after 
the summer solstice. Where you place it in time in turn 
colours your interpretation of “hatless” andits associated 
moods. This ambiguity is of the essence: you can’t nail 
it down; you can’t boil it down; and you can’t say it any 
other way. The form of the poem, in its Ae! and 
inevitability, adds dimensions far beyond the 
information-value of its content. 
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Pamela Brown’s seems easier, until you start to 
analyse it. It’s stitched together by alliteration, as if in 
imitation of the tapping ofa horse’s canter. The internal 
comparison suggests the tail either is, or appears to be, 
ragged or “torn” and, in reverse, the clouds are, if not 
“black”, then dark, threatening, and moving on a rapid 
wind. All other background clues are absent—is there 
afield? is there a fence? is there arider? is there carr 
ahorse at all, or just the suggestion of a horse in the tail- 
like threads of cloud? We can make our own choice, but 
we can’t know for certain. It’s fundamentally resistant 
to any kind of reductionist solution. 

frances angela’s, by contrast, seems absurdly easy to 
paraphrase. Surely this isn’t poetry at all, but two prose 
sentences run together: “My sister (is) skating. Here 
comes her yellow hat.” But running them together, ina 
single breathless utterance, results in a masterpiece of 
what I call “non sequitur” haiku. The poetry of the 
yellow hat lies not in its relevance but its irrelevance. If 
you've read R.H. Blyth, you'll know that time and again 
he counsels against cause-and-effect in haiku. If you 
explain something, you explain it away, and all the 
poetry seeps out like air from a slowly punctured tyre. 
Here there’s no explanation. Everything builds to the 
climax of the yellow hat as ifit were the most meaningful 
thing in the world; yet in terms of prosaic everyday 
meaning it has no oe significance whatsoever— 
other than being attached to the head of a sister, with 
whatever feeling that conveys; and even this is 
conjecture, since the hat may have fallen free. Like an 
object in a dream, it is preternaturally pregnant with 
importance, and it’s this bare-faced irrationality that 
makes this a poem. 

The unintentional inspiration for Stuart’s haiku 
was probably my own at dawn the din of distant dogs, 
but that’s by-the-by. His haiku conjures a radically 
different scene, and what a contribution is made here 
by the opening word! Its appropriateness is not in 
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question, but its prose equivalence eludes us. Is it a 
night of “sharp” frost? Is it therefore cold and harsh, 
and colder and harsher against the background of dogs 
barking? Well, something like that, no doubt, but 
that’s not actually what the poem says. What it says is 


sharpening this night of stars distant dogs 


and this is the starting-point and the ending-point of 

each reader’s individual reflection. Through the clarity 

of imagery, feeling emerges: a cold, dark, sharp feeling 

that is at the opposite pole from sentimental assump- 

bone of what makes a poem, far more alert, far more 
ive: 


sharpening this night of stars distant dogs 


There is no other way of saying it. That’s what I mean 
by Poetic Spell. Words that chime; words that beat; 
words that flow. And once you've truly heard it, you 
won't forget it, because the words have power. They are 
not dead and scribbled on a page, they are spoken like 
a charm; and they aren’t read, they’re heard. This is 
what I want from haiku: something primitive; something 
rare; something essential; not some tired iteration of 
patterns so familiar most of us can produce them in our 
sleep. It’s not the information content that counts, it’s 
the way that information is formed, cooked and com- 
bined. Poetic spells don’t tell us anything, they are 
something, they exist as objects of fascination in their 
own right. You can hold them in the light and turn 
them meet and watch each of their facets gleam. They 
begin and end each reader’s unique reflection. 


Concluding note: the appended table outlines the “battle 
positions” between what I’m calling the International 
Formula and the Poetic Spell. Note that no one poem 
will exhibit either set of characteristics perfectly. Some 
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that are written to the formula possess one or more 
characteristics of the Spell, and others that I’d want to 
class as Spells possess one or more characteristics of the 
Formula. It’s also possible that a haiku written in close 
conformity to the formula nevertheless appeals as a 
lively and satisfying piece of work, while one that 
possesses many of the outward qualities of the Spell 
somehow falls short on inscrutable charm. Nevertheless, 
as a generalised table of opposites, this account holds 
true and is potentially useful. 


International Formula 


Predictable seasonal phrase, 
in predictable position 


Predictable word order 
and “cut” position 


No significant word music 
or language effects. 
Predictable rhythm. 


Essentially rational— 
prose paraphrase possible 


Can be analysed in terms of 
information content alone 


A written form, 
not readily memorable 


Linear/Static 
Clear/Simple 
Reductive/Descriptive 
Confirms security 


Focused on goal: 
acceptability 


Ze 


Poetic Spell 


Original seasonal phrase, 
in unusual position 


Original word order 
and “cut” position 


Significant contribution of 
word music/language 
effects, notably rhythm 


Essentially irrational—prose 
paraphrase not possible 


Cannot be analysed in terms 
of information content alone 


An oral form, 
readily memorable 


Circular/Fluid 
Ambiguous/Complex 
Expansive/Reflective 
Induces insecurity 


Focused at origin: 
integrity 


Paul Miller <> United States 


The Importance of Word Selection 


IN A WELL-KNOWN PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT by 
Brewer and Treyens’, subjects were asked to temporarily 
wait in a professor’s office while he went to see if the 
previous subject had finished. The professor returned 
in less than a minute, took the subjects to another 
room, and then asked them to describe in writing what 
they had just seen in the professor’s office. The goal of 
the experiment was to test a concept known as a 
“schema” which is a short-hand, mental template used 
by people to make sense of things—in this instance, to 
make sense of the professor’s office. In this study, 
people responded with items that you would expect to 
see in a professor’s office: a desk, chair, bookshelves, 
etc. A select few noted a skull that was present; and only 
one person out of the thirty noted a picnic basket. A 
sia of the participants, however, listed books, despite 
the fact that there were none. 

What this experiment showed was the strength of 
the “Professor’s Office Schema” and how it can override 
reality—as in the case of the non-existent books. As 
mentioned, a schema is a template that people use to 
short-hand their surroundings. Rather than take note 
of every detail of an object, for example the chair or 
couch you are sitting on at present, people make 
assumptions based upon past experience. When you 
think of the enormous number of objects encountered 
daily, this is an effective way to organize the huge 
amounts of data into manageable pieces. 

This has applications beyond psychology. It has 
relevance whenever we use one thing to stand in for 
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another, such as in the case of language. As poets of a 
short form, a critical choice we make in each poem is 
the selection of words. However, words have different 
experiential meanings to different people, so the use of 
“tree” ina poem might conjure a pine, oak, or any other 
species depending upon who is reading the poem. 
Further, in the case of haiku, our need for clarity has to 
be balanced by economy. Consider a poem suchas John 


Wills’ 


the river 
leans upon the snag 
a moment? 


Words such as “river” and “snag” and even “moment” 
are all vague approximations. Someone with little 
experience (no schemas) of rivers could easily ask: what 
kind of river? Wide like the Mississippi or narrow like 
the Merced where it passes through Yosemite Valley? 
The poem wouldn't be nearly as effective if Wills had 
padded it with modifiers. We take a certain amount of 
pride in saying that haiku are poems of inference, and 
that as poets we use the slightest brush to paint a 
detailed mural. In that we need to be conscious of our 
word choices. 


Notes 


1. Brewer, W.F., & Treyens, J.C. (1981) .“Role of schemata in memory 
for places”. Cognitive Psychology, 13, 207-230 


2. Wills, J. Reed Shadows. Windsor, ON: Black Moss/Sherbrooke, QC.: 
Burnt Lake Press, 1987. 
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Charles Trumbull <> United States 


Shangri-La:JamesVV.Hackett’s Life in Haiku! 


An abandoned board 
shaping, sunning, becoming 
a Shangri-la for bugs.” 


INTRODUCTION 


Among the more problematic poets associated with 
the beginnings of the American haiku movement is James 
W. Hackett. He catapulted to international fame in 1964 
when a haiku of his took top honors among thousands 
submitted in the first Japan Air Lines haiku competition. 
Hackett, a keen student of Zen, learned of haiku from a 
book of R.H. Blyth’s given to him by a friend.} Hackett 
sent his work to Blyth, with whom he had begun a 
correspondence grounded in both men’s conviction that 
Zen and haiku are inseparable. Blyth was impressed and 
included a selection of Hackett’s work in his 1964 two- 
volume History of Haku. Four years later a major collection 
of Hackett’s work was published in Japan. 

At this point, however, Hackett virtually disappeared, 
apparently publishing nothing and making no public 
appearances for fifteen years. He surfaced briefly in 1993 
at the time his collection of haiku was republished in 
America, then submerged again for another ten years until 
he began to become moderately active in non-American 
haiku circles. In fact, Hackett early on was aloof from the 
American haiku community. He was never a member of 
the Haiku Society of America orany local Californiahaiku 
group and has not published a single new haiku in any 
American haiku journal since the early 1970s. 
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What are we to make of such an enigmatic figure? 
Hackett was clearly one of the founding fathers of English- 
language haikuand was recognizedasa pioneer of American 
haiku by figures as august at R.H. Blyth and Harold G. 
Henderson. 

At the time of his greatest fame, in the mid-1960s, his 
haiku were unquestionably among the best being written 
outside Japan. Over the years, bits and pieces of Hackett’s 
haiku aesthetic became known, and they have been 
gathered into an essay entitled “That Art Thou,” which 
was published on Hackett’s Web site in recent years. He 
never aggressively promoted his Zen-infused view of what 
true hai poetry should be, and because of his long, 
largely self-imposed isolation Hackett’s own haiku were 
marginalized. In the meantime most Western haiku 
poets rejected the notion of an ineluctable relationship 
between Zen and haiku. 

In this essay I would like to bring out the high points 
in Hackett’s biography and bibliography and discuss his 
haiku aesthetic. I should stress at the outset that I have 
never met Hackett nor have I corresponded with him. 
This assessment of his life and works is based on the public 
record—his books, journal publications, and his Web 
site—augmented by secondary sources and observations 
from haiku poets who have known him personally or 
worked with him on haiku projects. 


BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHY*+ 


James William Hackett was born 6 August 1929 in 
Seattle and attended the University of Washington where 
he earned an honors degree in history and philosophy.’ He 
later obtained a graduate degree in art history from the 
University of Michigan. 

A serious accident in his youth resultedinaredirection 
of Hackett’s life. Details are fuzzy, and Hackett’s own 
descriptions move quickly from sparse facts to mysticism 
and even melodrama, as in this excerpt from a 2002 speech: 
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At this time, | suffered a life-threatening injury that 
profoundly changed my values and direction. This 
trauma was an apocalyptic experience in which | met 
death with each breath, and every live moment was 
an epiphany. In a baptism of blood | became directly 
aware that the Way of Zen and Tao was ever present, 
in a NOW that is Eternal. Having survived, | sought 
redemption for taking life for granted. | resolved to 
somehow express my new-found love of life, and to 
honor the omnipresent miracle of Creation.® 


Or again: 


Spiritually reborn after a serious accident in the 
1950s, my reverence for the reality of this eternal 
NOW led me to a Tao-Zen way of life. Finding 
Japanese haiku could best express my new-found 
love of this moment—directly perceived—l| began to 
adapt it to English. For me, haiku has always been 
more than a poetic form, or even a literary pursuit, 
but rather a Way of living awareness—an art of Zen.’ 


It seems most likely that shortly after he graduated 
from college, Hackett cut himself, possibly intentionally. 
Severe lacerations developed sepsis and caused him to be 
hospitalized for a lengthy period and restricted in motor 
skills thereafter. In any event, this event marked his turn 
toward the Tao, Zen, and, later, haiku. 

Hackett married in 1953. His wife Patricia was a music 
teacher with interests in musical anthropology. She taught 
musicat all levels, elementary through university, until her 
retirement as professor of music at San Francisco State 
University.’ They had one daughter, and Hackett was 
always surrounded by numerous pets—dogs, cats, birds, 
fish—that became frequent subjects for his haiku. I have 
found no evidence that Hackett ever held a full-time job, 
possibly because of disability; he seems to have been 
largely supported by his wife. 
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Hackett’s residence was usually given as San Francisco 
in the 1950s and ’6os. Later he and Patricia lived in what 
he dubbed a “garden house” he named “Zen View” at La 
Honda, California, in the Santa Cruz Mountains midway 
between San Jose and the Pacific. Nearby lived three 
other poets, Christopher Thorsen, David LeCount, and 
Christopher Herold. The latter worked in Hackett’s 
garden for a period of time. After Patricia’s retirement, in 
about 2000, the Hacketts moved to Maui, Hawaii, 
settling—where else?—in the village of Haiku. Among 
their neighbors there is poet W.S. Merwin. 


EARLY WORK 


Hackett was encouraged along his path into Zen and 
haiku by two of the founding fathers of English-language 
haiku, R.H. Blyth and Harold G. Henderson. Blyth 
especially was a strong proponent of a close connection 
between haiku and Zen. In the biographical sketch he 
provided for the first edition of The Haiku Anthology, 
Hackett wrote that he discovered haiku in 1954 through 
the writings of R.H. Blyth and Alan Watts. Apparently by 
the late 1950s Hackett had written a number of haiku and 
began to look for opportunities to publish them. Most 
likely through an announcement in the Saturday Review, 
Hackett learned of plans to publish a new journal, to be 
called American Haiku and be the first publication outside 
Japan to be devoted to haiku. Hackett’s work was very 
much in evidence in the first issues of American Haiku: 
eleven of his haiku were published in the first issue and 
eight more in the second (both dated 1963).° These 
included (in issue 1:1) these now-classic haikuthat appeared 
in print for the first time: 


The fleeing sandpipers Bitter morning 
turn about suddenly sparrows sitting 
and chase back the sea! without necks. 
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and this one, which was awarded First Prize in the maiden 
issue: 


Searching on the wind, 
the hawk’s cry 
is the shape of its beak. 


RELATIONS WITH R.H. BLYTH 


Without question, Hackett’s relationship with R.H. 
Blyth was the defining influence in his writing and haiku 
aesthetic. Hackett began to read Blyth’s books in 1954, 
during his early studies of Zen, and at a certain point, 
probably in 1959 (Hackett writes that he was “not yet 
thirty”), he sent aletter to Blyth in Japan inviting a critique 
of his work. According to Hackett, he corresponded with 
Blyth for five years, until the spring of 1964. 

Five letters from R.H. Blythto Hackett are posted on 
Hackett’s Web site. The one identified as “First Letter” 
is dated simply “late 1950's,” and “the Final Letter” is dated 
{April? 1964]. Blyth usually addressed him formally as 
“Mr. Hackett” and signed his own letters “RHB.” To my 
knowledge Hackett has not made public any of his letters 
to Blyth. In one place he says that according to the family, 
Blyth did not retain his correspondence, so if Hackett did 
not keep copies himself, which seems likely, they may be 
lost. Itis not clear how many letters the two men exchanged 
in these five years or with what regularity or frequency. 

Hackett explains why he wrote to Blyth: 


Significantly, it was not Blyth’s awesome erudition or 
his intellectual genius that caused me to contact him. 
| did so out of respect for his spiritual-aesthetic 
approach to the haiku experience. Blyth possessed 
an acuity and spiritual understanding | found in no 
other translator. . . .After some six months of writing, 
| sent a collection of my haiku poems in English to Dr. 
Blyth, and inacover letter told him that an unusual, Zen- 
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revealing sentence in one of his books caused me to 
seek his counsel. His sentence read: “There’s more 
significance in the sound of the nib I’m nowwriting with 
than anything | could say.” 


Already in the “First Letter,” however, Blyth refers to 
“che volume you sent,” suggesting that Hackett actually 
sent his manuscript at the very outset. In any event, in that 
letter Blyth proceeds to offer a rather stout critique of 
some of Hackett’s haiku: 


| feel that (the) one fault of your verses is that they 
contain too much material, that is, you must make 
them more simple. From this point of view, the 
following is excessively complicated and intellectual. 


A bright quiet night; 
Blown by the moon, a pine branch 
Rests against the wall. 


The first line is unnecessary. In the following there 
are too many epithets. 


The blocked line of ants 
Broadened to brief chaos... then 
Smoothly went round. 


Later, Blyth comments on 


The wise child brought me 
Such a precious birthday gift . . . 
This old withered orange 


“Wise,” and “Such,” and “precious,” and “old” are 
all worse than unnecessary. 

Blyth plunged directly in to the 5-7-5 discussion, 
observing to the young poet: “The only thing to do, it 
seems to me, is something revolutionary for you,—either 
to forget the 5, 7, 5 in English, or do what the Japanese 
does, pad out the verse with meaningless syllables.” 
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In signing off, Blyth writes, “I suppose you are going to 
ea your verses. Ifso, I will be glad to go over them one 
y one, mutilating and disinfecting and extirpating them.” 

The second of the Blyth letters, dated 15 February 
1960, that Hackett includes on his Web site suggests that 
Hackett had been circulating his haiku manuscript to 
publishers, but without success. “I too feel troubled at the 
fact that your works cannot be published at present. I 
Gipetthelicge in youand your haiku. As I have said before, 
I think your verses as good as, and sometimes better than 
those of the higher ranks of haiku poets in the past.” The 
last sentence of this paragraph certainly cheered Hackett. 
He used it in a composite of extracts from Blyth’s letters 
asendorsements for his later books. In this letter, moreover, 
Blyth wrote that he was “going to put the best of the verses 
at the end of my 5th volume of Haiku which I am working 
on now.” This became his two-volume History of Haiku." 

A letter dated 31 May has “1964” in square brackets, 
apparently added by Hackett, but it must have been 
written a year or two earlier than 1964, if only because the 
“Last letter”—see below—was tentatively dated “{April? 
1964}.” This letter was sent to cover a collection, which 
Hackett says has not survived, of his haiku that Blyth had 
marked with symbols to indicate his reactions. Blyth’s 
intention to publish a selection of Hackett’s work in his 
History of Haiku was again mentioned, and an inkling was 
given as to why he was doing so: 


| want to show people, | mean Japanese people, that 
there are Americans who can out-do them in their 
own field, when they have been shown how to play 
the game... . Or to put it another way, | would like 
to get rid of nationalism in culture as well as other 
things, and have Esquimaux play Othello and 
Hottentots excel in the organ fugues of Bach. 


In Blyth’s last letter, tentatively dated by Hackett “April? 
1964,” he wrote: “Your letter fortunately arrived in time to 
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do what I suggested before, introduce your work in 
Volume II of The History of Haiku. This is all set in type, 
but after telephoning about it to Mr. Nakatsuchi fof 
Hokuseido Press}, he was more than willing to have an 
appendix added... . ” The chronology of publication 
would suggest that Hackett’s final communication to 
Blyth was written within a few months before April 1964. 

Hackett’s haiku, together with Blyth’s consideration 
of haiku and Zen in Eaplteiancue poetry, appear in the 
last chapter of his History of Haiku (11:351-63). Blyth 
explained: “The following thirty [actually thirty-one}verses 
are chosen, not altogether at random, froma forthcoming 
book of haiku byJ.W’. Hackett of San Francisco. They are 
in no way imitations of Japanese haiku, nor literary 
diversions. They are (aimed at) the Zen experience, the 
realising, the making real in oneself of the thing-in-itself, 
impossible to rational thought, but possible, “all poets 
believe’ in experience.” Curiously, the format Blyth used 
for Hackett’s work was different from that forthe Japanese 
haiku in the Hzstory. Hackett’s were set in all small caps. 
Why? Perhaps to call attention to these verses or 
differentiate them from “real” haiku? Four of the haiku 
selected by Blyth were among those that had been 
published in American Haiku 1:1 and 1:2, though this was 
not acknowledged in Blyth’s book. 

The “forthcoming book of haiku” that Blyth had 
referred to saw print as Hackett’s Haiku Poetry,? a5" x7" 
paperback containing 150 haiku, including all but one of 
those that had appeared in the Blyth appendix. The book 
was published in 1964 by Hokuseido Press—Blyth’s pub- 
lisher in Japan—and, as made clear in Blyth’s final letter to 
Hackett, Blyth had clearly used his influence to gain 
publication, a mark of his esteem for Hackett. There was 
some delay in the publication (as noted in_ American Haiku 
2:1), as it was advertised and reviewed in American Haiku 2 
as to be published in 1963. The brief review said in part: 
“{Hackett’s} wide representation in [American Haiku 1} 
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established him as one of the foremost practitioner- 
authorities on haiku in English” and went on to say that 
book was “necessary reading to anyone seriously interested 
in haiku in English.” The book was to be distributed by 
American Haiku. 

I have dwelled at length on the chronology of the first 
publication of Hackett’s haiku because the events of 
1963-64 caused a major rift between him and the editors 
of American Haiku, James Bull and Clement Hoyt, and 
probably the fledgling American haiku movement in 
general. In Blyth’s eal letter to Hackett he consoled the 
young poet, 


As for the foreword to your book itself, |am very 
willing to write one, but after reading Mr. XXX’s 
shocking letter, | feel that we should be imitating him 
if | scratch your back in public. | think your book 
should stand by itself, and would be only weakened 
if the Archangel Michael wrote a foreword. 

After | read XXX’s letter, | felt miserable all day, 
not that | felt sorry for you, but for the fact that such 
a person exists. But still we know that all Kings and 
Emperors and Presidents and Prime Ministers and 
Heads of Universities and Companies and Popes and 
bishops and priests and even editors are liars and 
hypocrites and robbers, and, as Christ said, not one 
of these “rich” men shall set a foot into Heaven—so 
why feel miserable? You may say, “They all stand (or 
fall) together, so why should not we?” That’s just the 
point, and just the difference between us and them. 
We stand each many by himself, in the style of 
Thoreau. (But! will write the foreword if youlike, just 
as | sign my books for people as they like.) 


The person designated as “XXX” was Clement Hoyt, 
who had taken over the editorship of American Hazku for 
the two 1964 issues. The recipient of Hoyt’s letter is not 
entirely clear, but it seems that it went to Hackett, who 
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sent a copy to Blyth. The letter may no longer exist 
(especially if the original was sent to Blyth), but certainly 
had to do with Hoyt’s reaction to the news that Hackett 
had completed the deal to publish his book Hazku Poetry 
with Hokuseido. The manuscript had been developed in 
part with the help of the American Hazku editors, and they 
had agreed to publish this volume—it would have been 
their first book of haiku (as well as Hackett’s, of course). 
American Haiku editor James Bull was deeply saddened by 
the experience, but Hoyt, a man known for his strong 
opinions and lack of reticence in expressing them, was 
furious at what he considered Hackett’s double-dealing. 
Original haiku by Hackett were never again published in 
American Haiku—in fact, only once or twice were his 
haiku even used as examples in essays in the journal. 
Sportingly, Hackett’s Hazku Poetry was mentioned among 
the recommended books of haiku through the 1964 issues 
(but as being published in 1963 by Hokuseido), and for one 
or two issues thereafter as being available from Japan 
Publications, Inc. or from the author directly. 

Not only did Hackett no longer publish in American 
Haiku, with two small exceptions, (17 poems that were 
included among a collection of 28 haiku in Leroy 
Kanterman’s Hazku West issues 1:1, 2:1, and 2:1 (1967-69) 
and three haiku that accompanied an interview with 
Hackett in Woodnotes30 {1996]), no newhaiku of Hackett’s 
appeared in any American haiku journal from 1964 on. He 
did start to publish again in non-American journals in the 
1990s, but only after 25 years of silence. 

A brief but balanced review by Gustave Keyser of 
Hackett’s book Hazku Poetry appeared in American Haiku 3:1 
(1965,37). Keyser wrote: “Mr. Hackett successfully demon- 
strates that true haiku can be produced in English... For 
the most part, Hackett adheres to the objectivity, clarity, 
and simplicity he advocates; but sometimes his immersion 
in Zen mysticism leads him astray into statements marked 
by cultist subjectivity.” 
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It was this devotion of Hackett’s to Zen over haiku 
that was the crux of the argument between him and the 
American Hazku editors. Clement Hoyt—himself a haiku 
and senryu poet and student of Zen under master Nyogen 
Senzaki since 1937—struck the next blow withalongessay 
in American Haiku 4:1 (1966, 20-28) titled “Zen in Haiku,” 
which, without mentioning Hackett, was clearly aimed at 
him; rather the direct attack was targeted at Blyth. Ho 
warned against the fallacy that “weighty” scholarship had 
come to be understood as “profound” or “authoritative” 
and pointed out that of the ten books of haiku scholarship 
that had been published in English by that time, six fat 
tomes were by Blyth. Blyth’s volumes were heavy with 
discussions of Zen in haiku, whereas the other scholars— 
Henderson (two books), Kenneth Yasuda, and the Japan 
Society for the Promotion of Science—devoted a few 
pages at most to the issue and generally took a very 
measured view of the influence of Zen on haiku and vice 
versa. Even Japanese Zen scholar D.T. Suzuki, amentor of 
Blyth’s and the person most credited with exposing the 
link between Zen and haiku, was not as extreme in linking 
the two as was Blyth. Hoyt went on to detail some of the 
confusing discrepancies between various of Blyth’s 
explanations of the relationship between Zen and haiku, 
such as these, which he singled out from the Preface to the 
first volume of Blyth’s Haku, with page numbers in 
parentheses: 


* “Haiku are to be understood from the Zen point of 
view.” (iii) 

e “ ..the word “Zen” is used in two different ways and the 
reader must decide for himself which is intended.” (iii) 

¢ “understand Zen and poetry to be practically 
synonyms... .” (V) 

e “|. haiku is haiku... .” (Vv) 

¢ “(Haiku] has little or nothing to do with poetry, so-called, or 
Zen, or anything else.” (iv) 
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° “If we say then that haiku is a form of Zen, we must 
not assert that haiku belongs to Zen, but that Zen 
belongs to haiku. In other words, our notions of Zen 
must be changed to fit haiku, not vice-versa.” (Vv) 


« “... if there is ever imagined to be any conflict 
between Zen and the poetry of haiku, the Zen goes 
overboard ....” v) 

e “ ., haiku is a way of life... it isa religion... .” (iv) 

¢ “Haiku is a kind of satori... .” (vii) 


Hoyt ends his essay as follows: 


It is apparent that Blyth’s theories about Zen in haiku 
do not stand up. By their very nature, they cannot 
endure, except as others make him the High 
Hierophant of yet another sect of Zen (there are 
already several sects), the Patriarch of a new haiku- 
religion. Blyth’s monumental six-volume encyclope- 
dia of haiku is invaluable—but only if the reader runs 
a mental blue pencil trough every line about Zen, 
except when the word is used ina historical sense. To 
the Zen masters for Zen; to the haiku authorities for 
haiku: by “weight,” by authority, by plain common 
sense, each separate study will lead to an inescapable 
conclusion—forget Zen in haiku. 


This essay probably followed the general outlines of the 
letter two years earlier that had upset Hackett and Blyth 
so much. Hoyt’s attack on Blyth, a man whom Hackett 
idolized, was surely deeply distressing for the young 
American. 


JAL Contest 1964 


Nineteen sixty-four was also the year in which James 
Hackett was captured in the spotlight and suddenly 
became the top haiku poet in America. In that year, in 
connection with the 1964 Olympics, Japan Airlines 
organized a haiku contest in the United States. Seventeen 
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radio stations in different parts of the country received a 
total of some 41,000 haiku entries from which the five 
best in each region were selected and submitted for a final 
judging. The contest was judged by Alan Watts, the pre- 
eminent Zen teacher and expert in America in the 1950s 
and’6os. Watts wrote in an introduction to Hazku 64, the 
JALcontest compendium that contained the 85 semifinal 
haiku, “Haiku represents the ultimate refinement of a 
long tradition in Far Eastern literature which derived its 
inspiration from Zen Buddhism.” Clearly Watts and 
Hackett were on the same wavelength in terms of haiku 
aesthetics. 

Hackett first read Watts in the mid-1950s, and the 
two men were acquainted through correspondence at 
least as early as 1963. Hackett writes that he learned of 
Watts from the latter’s broadcasts on Pacifica radio and 
revealed in an interview that 


[Watts] was always very kind to my work. Back in the 
1960s, he read some of my haiku on his radio 
broadcast in San Francisco. He then suggested that 
haiku in English should make full use of poetic figures 
of speech, as is common in poetry. After the broad- 
cast, | wrote Alan a respectful but critical letter 
explaining that the haiku moment, like Zen, is not a 
symbol of anything else, and should never be treated 
metaphorically or allegorically.'? 


Mention of Watts raises a larger question too: in what 
way was Hackett involved in the “San Francisco 
Renaissance,” one of the most important crucibles of 
American haiku? One would assume that a young man 
vitally interested in Zen and living in San Francisco in the 
years after World War II would have been deeply 
immersed in the group of seekers and poets that was 
exploring Oriental culture and religion at the time. I can 
find no indication, however, that Hackett participated 
actively in the San Francisco Zen Center or other aspects 
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of the Bay Area intellectual scene.* Watts certainly knew 
Hackett’s work, and Watts’s endorsement appears on the 
back cover of several of Hackett’s books. In the biograph- 
ical sketch that he provided to The San Francisco Haku 
Anthology’ Hackett dubbed Alan Watts (and Harold G. 
Henderson) “friends of my work,” but it is unlikely that 
the two men were ever close. Thomas Merton, Aldous 
Huxley, and Jack Kerouac are among other literary and 
spiritual figures active in the period whose blurbs were 
used on Hackett’s books but who similarly seem not to 
have enjoyed a personal relationship with him. 

In any event, prompted by a desire to travel to Japan 
and meet R.H. Blyth, Hackett entered the JAL contest. 
The now-iconic haiku that was the National Winner was 
one he had not originally intended to submit, but was 
suggested by his wife: 


A bitter morning: 
Sparrows sitting together 
Without any necks. 


As we noted before, this haiku had been published a year 
earlier in American Haiku 1:1 (1963) in amore succinct (and, 
in my opinion, superior) version: 


Bitter morning 
sparrows sitting 
without necks. 


It also appeared in Blyth’s book in this version, but printed 
in small caps. Curiously, the text of this haiku that was 
included in Hackett’s collection Haiku Poetry (1964) was 
the prizewinning version but with the Blyth-style 
indentations and small caps. Over the years at least seven 
versions, mostly with slight formatting or punctuation 
changes, have appeared. 

The prize for winning the JAL contest was a trip to 
Japan, but this proved to be bittersweet compensation for 
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Hackett. He later wrote, “I had been planning to pay my 
respects to Dr. Blyth in Japan. The ticket awarded by 
Japan Airlines in their first USA haiku contest was in my 
hand, and I eagerly looked forward to sharing silent tea 
with Blyth in his Oiso home. However, Dr. Blyth died on 
October 28, 1964, the same year in which I entered the 
JAL Haiku Contest primarily to visit him.”” According to 
the very laudatory biographical sketch of Hackett 
published by D.W. Bender in the online World Haiku 
Review (and included on Hackett’s W eb site), on his 1965 
trip he also visited “Zen monasteries and temples, and 
their roshiand priests. Among them were Soen Nakagawa 
of Mishima City, and Sohaku Ogata of Kyoto She bat 
felt that Hackett’s ‘way of haiku was one of the best means 
for the true spirit of Zen to reach America.” 

Second only to his correspondence with Blyth, Hackett 
values his relations with Harold G. Henderson, from 
whom he received some 85 letters from 1960 to 1974. 
Bender writes, “Hackettalso corresponded with American 
haiku scholar, translator and author, Harold Gould 
Henderson for almost eleven years and together with 
Blyth, these three pioneering men interacted and inspired 
one another through their common interests,” but she 
surely overstates their comity a bit, as Henderson and 
Blyth’s relationship cooled in lateryears, probably precisely 
because of disagreements over the importance of Zen in 
Japanese haiku. Nonetheless, Henderson clearly thought 
that Hackett’s haiku were among the best being written 
(not unqualified praise, however, as Henderson found 
most of the thousands of English-language haiku he had 
been sent “hopeless junk.”°) Henderson included for 
discussion three of Hackett’s signature haiku, as well as his 
twenty “Suggestions for Beginners and Others” in the 
1965 booklet Haiku in English. In a letter reacting to the 
news of Blyth’s death at the end of 1964 Henderson also 
made clear that he thought Hackett to be Blyth’s heir- 
apparent. He wrote, “Willy-nilly—his mantle seems to 
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have fallen on you. Not that you can be the form {firm?]} 
prop that he was. But I hope that you will be willing to try 
to be.”° Willy-nilly, however, by the end of 1964, while 
Hackett’s star was nearing its apogee, his influence on the 
direction of English-language haiku was already 
diminishing. 


THE Books 


J.W. Hackett’s first book, titled Hazku Poetry and 
published in Japan in 1964, contained 150 of his verses in 
the format Blyth had used in the History. As appendices 
Hackett included his twenty “Suggestions for the Writing 
of English Haiku” and along spiritual poem, “Way Beyond 
Reason.” The entire body ofhis haiku, andthe appendices, 
next appeared in four volumes (to suggest the four volumes 
of Blyth’s Hazku?), also called Hazku Poetry. Volumes One 
and Three were printed in June 1968, Volume Two in July, 
and Volume Four in November, not by Hokuseido but by 
a new publisher, Japan Publications, Inc. Volume One 
contains the exact same 150 haiku as Hazku Poetry but 
formatted without the small caps and stair-stepped with 
initial capitals and terminal periods. Volume Two, Three, 
and Four each has 198 new haiku in the same format, a few 
of which had appeared in American Haiku and one of 
which had been among the Blyth collection. These books 
are subtitled “Original Verse [or Poems} in English,” a 
point he underscored in his Preface: “The poems in this 
series are original creations in English and are not 
translations of Japanese haiku,” as books of English- 
language haiku were still quite rare. 

A notice on the back cover of his 1968 books indicated 
that a compilation of all four volumes of Haiku Poetry was 
to be published in June 1969. The individual volumes 
underwent several printings at least through October 
1969, when the promised compendium, titled The Way of 
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Haiku: An Anthology of Haiku Poems, was issued.” This 
volume contains all 744 haiku in the four-volume set. 

Hackett’s next three books were revisions and 
reworking of this basic corpus of work. In 1968 he selected 
135 haiku, all but one published in his earlier books, and 
packaged them in a large format book for children with 
two-color illustrations titled Bug Hazku: Original Poems in 
English by F.W. Hackett. This is a charming book and in 
many ways Hackett’s best because it has a unifying theme 
and an integrity that his other books lack. 

With the publication of Bug Hazku and The Way of 
Haiku, Hackett slipped almost entirely out of the public 
eye. He apparently received visitors at his garden home, 
including Kiyoshi and Kiyoko Tokutomi, the founders of 
the Yuki Teikei Haiku Society, an event that was 
documented by Teruo Yamagata, now president of the 
Yukuharu Haiku Society in Japan, in Haiku Fournal, 
volume 3 (1979);”4 however I am unable to document any 
other public activity or publication of new work for 15 
years, although it is possible that during this time he was 
judging American entries in some of the JAL contests 
which had become international, biannual, and involving 
only children. Twelve of Hackett’s earliest haiku were 
included by Cor van den Heuvel in the first edition of The 
Haiku Anthology in 1974 and were continued through the 
following two editions. 

Hackett’s next blip on the radar came in 1983 with the 
publication of The Zen Haiku and Other Zen Poems of F.W. 
Hackett, again by Japan Publications. This is one of only 
afew books I know that uses “Zen” twice in the title Blyth 
didso tooinhis collection Zen and Zen Classics), underlining 
that Hackett considers his haiku to be “Zen haiku,” 
something to be differentiated from haiku at large. This 
book contains 775 haiku, only 50 of which were previously 
unpublished. A few of the older haiku were revised, 
however, some of them quite extensively; for example, 
this one, which had appeared in Way: 
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Each rippling wind Winds play on the stream, 
refrects upon the streambed designing the bed below 
its pattern of light. with patterns of light . . . 


{“Refrects” is an apparent typo in the original and I am not 
sure whether “reflects” or “refracts” is intended.]} 
Most revisions are minor, however, and tend to 


improve the haiku: 


Mountain meadow now Mountain meadow now 
is so full of spring wonders, _ isso tall with spring wonders, 
hawk eyes turn to rocks.2”. __ hawk eyes turn to rocks.”® 


The cantankerous crow The cantankerous crow 
sleeps in a nest that’s made __ sleeps in a nest that’s nothing 
of broken branches.?? but broken branches.°° 


The front cover flap of the book sheds some light on 
Hackett’s long silence and the rationale for bringing out 
a new book of old haiku: “For the past decade he has been 
writing longer forms of poetry: some mystical, some 
idyllic, and some similar to the nature poems of the 
Chinese.” A large sampling of these longer poems is 
included in the book, and he appends as well his 
“Suggestions for Writing Haiku in English,” now reduced 
to eighteen in number. In addition to a preface by Abbot 
Eido Tai Shimano of the Dai Bosatsu Zendo in New York 
state and Hackett’s own “Author’s Introduction” and 
“Acknowledgments,” the book carries a “Foreword and 
Comments,” the same text as appeared as a foreword in 
The Way of Haiku, plus some praiseful excerpts from 
letters by Blyth, who at this point is almost twenty years 
in his grave. Herewith, Hackett again retreated into his 
privacy and isolation for another nine years. 

Seventeen of Hackett’s haiku were included in the 
1992 San Francisco Haku Anthology. Hackett read from his 
Zen Haiku and other Zen Poems and signed copies at the 
Kinokuntya Bookstore in San Francisco, on 21 March 
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1992." Garry Gay’s review of the event seemed restrained: 
“The event was especially exciting as he read many well- 
known and favorite haiku that are often talked about in 
haiku circles.” Reportedly, Hackett is a strong reader and 
cuts an authoritative figure at the lectern. Audio samples 
of Hackett reading some of his longer poems are available 
on his Web site. Hackett was also in attendance at the 
Yuki Teikei Haiku Society’s Asilomar retreat 9-12 
September 1993, where he gave a talk and slide show about 
his visits to Japan. 

Other activities in the U.S. in the 1990s included 
judging the Tzmepzeces haiku contests organized by Rengé/ 
David Priebe in Los Angeles from at least 1993 through at 
least 1997 and several of the JAL children’s haiku contests. 
Inthe summer of 1993 he delivered the keynote address at 
the second Haiku North America conference in 
Livermore, California. On 16 September 1995, according 
to anote about the occasion in Woodnotes 26, Hackett read 
some of his published Zen haiku, plus 21 new haiku, as one 
of the features at the second reading in the Haiku City 
series, at Borders Books in San Francisco. In 1995 he also 
gave an interview to John Budan that was published in 
Woodnotes 30 (1996) and is cited here in several places. Ten 
of Hackett’s haiku, all published, were anthologized in 
André Duhaime’s Haiku sans frontiéres Web site in 1998. 


‘TRAVELS AND FOREIGN CONNECTIONS 


The past ten years have seen the reemergence of 
Hackett as a grand old man of haiku—but now in an 
international context. Inthe 1990sand 2000s the Hacketts 
did a fair amount of traveling. In the “Author’s Note” to 
his most recent book,.A Traveler's Haiku (2004), Hackett 
includes a remarkably ironic rendering of the platitude 
“travel is so broadening”: “At its best, travel helps us 
transcend the insularity and hubris which can distort and 
limit our understanding of the world.” Apart from his visit 
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to Japan in 1965, Hackett visited China and Japan in 1993, 
Romania in 1994, Western Europe in 1996, and Japan 
again in 2002. Places mentioned in his book also include 
India and Nepal, Egypt and North Africa, Canada, and 
Mexico. He delivered keynote addresses—both of which 
excerpted material from his essay “That Art Thou”—at 
the International Haiku Festivalt—Romaniain Constanta 
in September 1994” and the World Haiku Festival in 
Akita, Japan, in 2002. As he had done on earlier visits, in 
2002 Hackett spent about three months in Japan visiting 
mostly temples. He also went to Blyth’s home in Oiso, met 
with members of Blyth’s family, and paid his respects at 
the graves of Blyth and D.T. Suzuki at Tokeiji in 
Kamakura. 


Over Blyth’s grave: 
an offering of spring rain, 
muddy knees, and brow.** 


One might observe that from the beginning the style 
and diction of Hackett’s haiku in many ways seemed as 
British as they were American, so it is not surprising that 
he hit it off well with the top British haiku poets. In about 
1990 Hackett made the acquaintance of James Kirkup 
and David Cobb of the British Haiku Society, and that 
year he was invited to lend his name and judging skills to 
anew BHS haiku contest, the first of which took place the 
following year. In 1994 he was in London in connection 
with the British Haiku Society’s publication of a book of 
readings from Blyth, The Genius of Haikus’ The BHS 
journal Blithe Spirit also published ashort essay of Hackett’s, 
“Basho and Nature” in 1998.° At this time he also met 
Susumu Takiguchi, former vice-president of the BHS, 
who had recently founded the World Haiku Club in 
Oxford. The WHC organ, the online omnibus journal 
World Haiku Review, published “A Personal Conclusion” 
from “That Art Thou: A Way of Haiku” in its first issue 
(May 2001)”; an essay “Reflections,” a haiku he had 
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selected for commentary, and one of his haiku sent to 
UNESCO in celebration of World Poetry Day in volume 
2, issue 1; anda long biography of him by Debra Woolard 
Bender in the second 2002 issue? Hackett was named 
honorary chairman of the World Haiku Club and 
contributed a foreword to Takiguchi’s 2000 book The 
Twaddle of an Oxonian.*° 

Possibly owing to Kirkup’s key editorial role in the 
Japanese piadinal journal Ké, Hackett’s haiku, longer 
poems, and essays began to appear there in 1992 and were 
much in evidence through the autumn-winter 2000 issue. 
In 1995 a Japanese crew came to Hackett’s home and 
recorded an interview with him about haiku in America 
for broadcast on Japanese TV.* Likewise, thanks to his 
acquaintances in Ireland and France, two books of 
translations of Hackett’s works appeared in the mid- 
1990s: Le cri du faucon, haikus et autres poémes zen (1996),* in 
French translations by Patrick Blanche, and 30 Zen-Hazku 
(Cl6 Iar-Chonnachta, 1995) in English with Irish trans- 
lations by Gabriel Rosenstock. 

In1992 Kéincluded his essay “Why I Entered the 1964 
Japan Airlines Contest” in which he confirmed that his 
motivation was indeed to meet Blyth, his “mentor and 
friend . . .. with whom I wished more than anything to 
simply share tea and silence. (A rare spiritual affinity made 
our relationship one that could dispense with words.)”4*— 
a rather remarkable statement considering the fact that 
the two had never met. The autumn/winter 1993 issue of 
K6 (a1) printed three of Hackett’s previously published 
haiku in holographic form under the heading “Zen View” 
and dedicated to Kéko Katé, Ké’s editor. A photo of the 
two of them at Nagoya station appeared too. An essay 
entitled “Haiku: Another Endangered Species,” which 
was later published in Ion Codrescu’s international journal 
Albatros/Albatross,4 is also included. Three of Hackett’s 
long poems appeared in spring-summer 1994 (26), autumn- 
winter 1995 (3), and autumn-winter 1997 (2) issues. Ké 
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published several of Hackett’s haiku, some of them new, 
in its issues in 1996, 1997, and 2002, the latter issue 
featuring 38 haiku. 

Following his participation in the Constanta haiku 
conference, Hackett became a regular contributor of 
haikuand short essays to_A/batross, beginning with volume 
3 (1994), and in Codrescu’s later enterprise, the journal 
Hermitage. A number of Hackett’s haiku from this period 
were published virtually simultaneously in Kéand Albatross. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES 


In 2004 a book of new haiku—new at least from his 
basic collection from the 1960s—was published by 
Hokuseido Press.#° A Traveler's Haiku: Original Poems in 
English presents 191 of James Hackett’s verses written on 
his world travels over several decades. They were new 
verses, except for 24 that were published in Ké from 1995 
to 2000, two that had been included with the 1996 
interview in Woodnotes, two from Blithe Spirit in 1998, and 
five that appeared in Hermitage in 2004. Inexplicably, this 
book was not reviewed in Modern Haiku, Frogpond, or 
Blithe Spirit. In his very positive review in Hermitage,” 
however, Michael McClintock compares it to “a long, 
chatty letter from a favorite uncle.” He goes on to write: 


The remarkable instrument that Hackett invented for 
himself way back then, to express his special haiku 
vision and consciousness, remains intact today and is as 
flexible and wide-ranging as ever. The poems unfold, 
phrase by phrase, like bubbling creek water, with good 
humor, calmness, and unhurried pleasure. The lan- 
guage is rich in sound and variously modulated to carry 
its freights of mood and tone; the imagery is full of 
tactile cues and physical presence: Hackett’s style 
reaches out and touches his subject matter but never 
pokes or jabs at it. 
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McClintock explains, “I infer that this collectionhas been 
cumulated from mostly unpublished, travel-themed haiku 
Hackett has written over the past thirty years. They will 
be new poems to his readers, but they are not necessarily 
newly written.” He finds many of Hackett’s haiku 
significant and memorable: 


Poems like the following exert an iconic power, 
giving memorable expression to some of the deep 
problems of our time in history, and asking questions 
that have adhering to their substance issues that are 
both spiritual and practical...” 


High rise construction ... 
cut and roped into riggings, 
the Pandas’ forest 


In the case of this haiku one can agree with McClintock, 
but others that he singles out in this passage are subverted 
by melodrama, cliché, and mannered diction: 


Building a campfire . . . Mid manicured shrubs 
suddenly sent straight to hell and designed gravel, my spirit’s 
by front page news longing for the wild 


Apart from A Traveler's Haiku, since 2002 little of Hackett’s 
work has appeared in ink on paper. Four of his older haiku 
were recycled in the Mainichi Daily News online haiku 
column in 2003, 2004, and 2008, and three others were 
published in Hermitage 3 (2006). According to Bender, 
“He has at least 1,000 unpublished haiku and other Zen- 
influenced poems,” but it is not known whether he has any 
plans to publish them. Mostly Hackett continues to work 
on his long poetry, “That Art Thou,” and his Web site. 
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AN ASSESSMENT 


So what should we make of James W. Hackett, his 
Zen life, and his haiku poetry? He was clearly a pioneer of 
American haiku, probably the first to devote so much of 
his life and study to the writing of haiku. After 1964, the 
magical year in which he won the JAL contest and had a 
collection of his work published with the blessing of R.H. 
Blyth, and for at least a decade thereafter, Hackett was 
also the most widely known and heralded haiku poet in 
the nation. The reaction of the British haikuist Stephen 
Henry Gill is not atypical: “James Hackett was the only 
American haiku poet I had heard of until late in the 
eighties.”4° 

Whether to admire Hackett for his decades-long 
singularity of purpose and dedication to the preeminence 
of Zen in haiku or to find his brand of mysticism and 
deliberate self-isolation from other poets and spiritual 
thinkers adequate cause to dismiss him as quaint, peripheral 
figure we each will have to decide for ourselves. In the 
1960s, in very short order, other North American haiku 
poets outstripped Hackett in prominence and quality of 
work. Ironically, these other pioneers were quite mindful 
of the relationship between Zen and haiku and were 
themselves literary and spiritual children of R.H. Blyth. 
All, however, took a broader view of haiku than as an art 
bound handand foot to Zen, and they looked for inspiration 
to Japanese haijin other than Basho. Hackett, meanwhile, 
was tending his garden of 750 haiku poems, absenting 
himself from the tempestuous public discussions of haiku 
craft and practice, and grumpily complaining about the 
direction that English haiku, as well as humankind, was 
taking. Hackett concludes “That Art Thou” with “A 
Personal Testimony,” which includes this remarkable 


paragraph: 


Naturally, some writers would be followers and even 
participate in the intellectual maelstrom if they so 
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choose. But others would courageously follow their 
own star—solitary or unconventional though their 
way may be. Then, steeled with resolve, endeavor to 
take the way—come Hell (the maverick’s aloneness) 
or high water (the high dudgeon of critics). 


In sum, I would suggest that early on James Hackett 
earned his niche in the pantheon of haiku, partly because 
hewas there “firstest with the mostest,” and partly because 
a few of his early haiku are true classics—sparrows sitting 
without any necks, the fish motionless in the stream, the 
shape of the hawk’s cry, and my personal favorite, which 
I haven’t yet cited, 


Half of the minnows 
within this sunlit shallow 
are not really there.°° 


Like the minnows, however, perhaps the other half of 
Hackett’s presence is now not really there. 


Notes 


1. Shangri- La is a utopia featured in British author James Hilton’s bestselling 
novel Lost Horizon (London: Macmillan, 1933; New York: Morrow, 1936) . 
According to Wikipedia, for example, “In the book, ‘Shangri-La’ is a 
mystical, harmonious valley, gently guided froma lamasery, enclosed in the 
western end of the Kunlun Mountains. Shangri- La has become synonymous with 
any earthly paradise but particularly a mythical Himalayan utopia—a 
permanently happy land, isolated from the outside world. In the novel Lost 
Horizon, the people who live at Shangri- La are almost immortal, living years 
beyond the normal lifespan. The word also evokes the imagery of exoticism of 
the Orient. The story of Shangri- La is based on the concept of Shambhala, a 
mystical city inthe Tibetan Buddhist tradition.” <http://en.wikipedia.org/ wiki/ 
Lost_Horizon_( novel) > ( accessed Dec. 1, 2009) . 

A version of this essay was presented at the Haiku Society of America 
Quarterly Meeting in Eugene, Ore. March 7, 2009. The complete paper, 
including sections devoted to “That Art Thou” and Hackett’s haiku aesthetics 
and poetics, is available from the author at <trumbullc@comeastnet>. 
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Publications, Inc., 1968, 50, Hereinafter cited as Bug Haiku. 
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20:1; Holzer—‘vibrating” Frogpond 33:3; Hotham—“traces of light” The Heron's Nest 12:2; Ironside—“in 
adream” Presence 41; Jaiye—“the time it takes” The Heron's Nest 12:1; Jones—“caught in sunlight” Presence 
42; Jongman—‘“The Cobbler” Haiku Canada Review 3:1; Kacian—“an empty bottle” “the place I can’t reach” 
“the wind in the trees” “beneath a waxing moon” “fire” where i leave off, Kolodji—“The Universe in Three 
Lines” Haiku Canada Review 3:1; Korobkin —“last minute of life” Haiku Canada Review 4;2; Kudryavitsky— 
“a grass snake” The Haiku Foundation HaikuNow! Contest 2010; Larsson—“alone” Modern Haiku 41:1; 
Leuck—“Marionette on a Shelf” Haiku Canada sheet, “An Introduction to Love Haiku” Haiku Canada Review 
3:1; Lonergan—“morning mist” Shamrock 13; Lucas—‘“Haiku as Poetic Spell” Presence 41; Lucky—"“speed 
of light” chrysanthemum 8; Lyles—‘deep furrows” Frogpond 33:1; m.—“pumpkin field” Modern Haiku 41:3; 
Martin—“fingernail moon” Modern Haiku 41:3; Mason—“plum blossoms falling” Kaji Aso Haiku Contest 
2010; McInerney—“full moon” Jack Stamm Award Finalist 2009; McLaughlin—‘“morning tea” Frogpond 
33:1; Metz—“most of” Frogpond 33:3; Miller, Pa.—‘“The Importance of Word Selection” Frogpond 33:2; 
Miller, Ph.—‘my son” Modern Haiku 41:1; Montreuil—‘Dark Waters” Frogpond 33:1, Newton—“wood's 
edge” Kaji Aso Haiku Contest 2010; Nicely—‘“waiting”Frogpond 33:2; Nordeen—“truck tires on gravel” 
Frogpond 33:3, Noyes—‘“rehab ward” bottle rockets 22; O’Loughlin—‘winter dusk” Jack Stamm Haiku 
Contest 2010; O’Sullivan—“her bony back” Haiku Ireland Kukai 20; Packer—“woodsmoke” Frogpond 33:2; 
Painting—‘year’s end” Frogpond 33:3; Palka—‘“summer’s end” paper wasp 16:3; Patchel—“a path of 
leaves” Snapshot Calendar 2010, “thrush song” sharing the sun; Pauly—“menopause” Frogpond 33:1; Pearce- 
Worthington—“whistling across fields” Shiki Haiku Salon September 2010; Peters—“Easter” Acorn 25; 
Quine—“autumn river” Presence 40; Ramesh—“sunset” Presence 41; Rasmussen—‘Family Tree” Modern 
Haiku 41:1, “Winter Retreat” bottle rockets 22; Richardson—‘carrying the city's lights” Presence 41; 
Robinson—“horsetail clouds” The Heron's Nest 12:2, “the Big Dipper” The Haiku Foundation HaikuNow! 
Contest 2010, “the sound she makes” Snapshot Calendar 2010; Soules—‘“a bare bulb” The Heron's Nest i2:2; 
Spikes—‘bourbon” Frogpond33:1; Spurr—“ajarful ofcoins” The Haiku Foundation Facebook Haiku Contest 
2010, “autumn love” Shiki Haiku Salon September 2010, “the second opinion” The Heron's Nest 12:2; 
Sterba—“lapping shore water” Frogpond 33:1; Stevenson—“Indian summer” Upstate Dim Sum 2010/II, 
“overdue” Mariposa Spring 2010, “voices coming” Upstate Dim Sum 2010/1; Sumegi—‘The Cry of the 
Peacock” Frogpond 33:1; Surridge—‘tai chi” paper wasp 16:3; Swede—“meteor shower” Upstate Dim Sum 
2010/1, “ocean” Upstate Dim Sum 2010/1, “wildflowers” The Heron's Nest 12:1; Sweeney—“August night” 
Modern Haiku 41:1; Tara—‘year end” Irish Haiku Society Contest 2010; Tauchner—“expanding universe” 
The Heron's Nest 12:1; Tico—‘“following her” Acorn 24; Trumbull—“Shangri-La” Frogpond 33:1-2; 
Verhart—“Stone” Frogpond 33:3; Vroemen—‘Switch Card Payment” Whirligig 1; Walker —“rain all day” 
Acorn 25; Welch—‘mindful” Shape Shifting: Haiku Canada Members’ Anthology 2010, Whitacre—“northern 
lights” The Heron's Nest 12:1; Wilson—“something with wings” Snapshot Calendar 2010; Wood—“milky 
way” The Haiku Foundation HaikuNow! Contest 2010; Young—“barbed wire” Kokako 12; Yovu—“at the 
funeral” Modern Haiku 41:1. 
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sources 


Books 


in the clear dawn sky, Haiku Canada Members Anthology 2009 (HC Publications, Napanee ONT 2009) 
Lighting a Candle, Two Autumns Reading Series 2010 (Two Autumns Press, San Francisco 2010) 

Shape Shifting, Haiku Canada Members Anthology 2010 (HC Publications, Napanee ONT 2010) 

sharing the sun, Haiku Society of AmericaMembers Anthology 2010 (HSA Publications, Chappaqua NY 2010) 
Travelers on Haiku Meridians (ed. Marius Chelaru, Bucharest 2010) 

waiting in silence (lon Codrescu, t schrijverke, Den Bosch, Netherlands, 2010) 

where i leave off / ik waar ophoud (Jim Kacian, t schrijverke, Den Bosch, Netherlands, 2010) 

wild chamomile (Owen Bullock, post-pressed, New Zealand, 2010) 


Periodicals 


Acorn (ed. Carolyn Hall, 122 Calistoga Road #135, Santa Rosa CA 95409 USA) 

bottle rockets (ed. Stanford M, Forrester, PO Box 290691, Wethersfield CT 06129 USA) 
frogpond (ed. George Swede, Box 279, Station P, Toronto, ON M5S 2S8 Canada) 

Haiku Canada Review (ed. LeRoy Gorman, 5| Graham West, Napanee, Ontario K7R 2)6 Canada) 
Haiku Canada sheet (ed. LeRoy Gorman, 5! Graham West, Napanee, Ontario K7R 2)6 Canada) 
Heron s Nest, The (ed. John Stevenson, PO Box 122, Nassau NY 12123 USA) 

Haiku treland Newsletter (www.haiku-ireland.com) 

Kokako (42 Flanshaw Street, Te Atatu South, Auckland 8 New Zealand) 

Mainichi Daily News (http//mdn.mainichi.jp/features/haiku/) 

Mariposa (ed. Ebba Story, 478 Guerrero Street, San Francisco, CA 941 10 USA) 

Mayfly (ed. Randy M. Brooks, 3720 North Woodridge Dr, Decatur IL 62526, USA) 

Modern Haiku (ed. Charles Trumbull, PO Box 33077, Santa Fe, NM 87594-3077 USA) 

Notes From The Gean (http://www.geantree.com) 

paper wasp (14 Fig Tree Pocket Road, Chapel Hill, Queensland 4069 Australia) 

Presence (ed. Martin Lucas, 90 D Fishergate-Hill, Preston PR! 8JD UK) 

Shamrock (ed. Anatoly Kudryavitsky, http/shamrockhaiku.webs.com/) 

Shiki Haiku Salon (ed. Robert Bauer, http://www.haikuworld.org/kukai/) 

Snapshot Calendar 2010 (ed. John Barlow, Snapshot Press, Orchard House, High Lane, Ormskirk L40 7SL, UK) 
Upstate Dim Sum (ed. John Stevenson, PO Box 122, Nassau NY 12123, USA) 

Whirligig (ed. Max Verhart, Meester Spoermekerlaan 30, NL-5237 JZ, Den Bosch, Netherlands) 


Contests 


The Haiku Foundation Facebook Haiku Contest (www. thehaikufoundation.org) 

The Haiku Foundation HaikuNow! Contest 2010 (www.thehaikufoundation.org) 

Haiku Poets of Northern California Haiku Contest 2010 (www.hpnc.org) 

Irish Haiku Society Contest 2010 (www.haiku-ireland.com) 

Kaji Aso Society Haiku Contest 2010 (http://www. kajlasostudio.com) 

Francine Porad Memorial Haiku Contest 2010 (www.haikuoz.org) 

Jack Stamm Memorial Haiku Contest 2010 (www.haikuoz.org) 

Vancouver Cherry Blossom Festival Haiku Contest 20/0 (http://www.vcbf.ca/haiku/haiku-invitational-20 10) 
With Words Haiku Contest 2010 (http//www.withwords.org.uk) 
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the RMA editorial staff 


Jim Kacian (1996) is the founder of The Haiku Foundation and the 
World Haiku Association, and owner of Red Moon Press. 


John Barlow (2007) lives in the North West of England. His latest 
book, Wing Beats: British Birds in Haiku, is published by Snapshot Press. 


Roberta Beary (2007) received the W.C. Williams Finalist Award 
(PSA) for her book, The Unworn Necklace (Snapshot Press.) 


Ernest J. Berry (2002) is an oldie @ haiku who won’t be quoted on 
anything he said or wrote last year. 


Randy M. Brooks (2005) teaches haiku and other courses at Millikin 
University, edits Mayfly, and runs Brooks Books with wife Shirley. 


Dee Evetts (2003) is a former HSA Secretary, and founder of the Spring 
Street Haiku Group. This is his second tenure with RMA.. 


LeRoy Gorman’s (2008) poetry has appeared in print worldwide 
since 1976. He’s current editor of the Haiku Canada Review. 


Maureen Virginia Gorman (1997) believes her study of haiku is a 
perfect complement to her work as a professional counselor. 


Kohjin Sakamoto (1997) a disciple of Kunio Tsukamoto, contem- 


porary poetic giant, has won numerous poetry contests. 


John Stevenson (2010) is Managing Editor of The Heron's Nest, and has 
served as President and Editor for the Haiku Society of America. 


Max Verhart (2002), who served the Dutch Haiku Circle 
for ten years, now runs his own small publishing house. 


RMA Editors-Emeritus: Dimitar Anakiev (2000-1), Janice Bostok (1996-2001), Tom 
Clausen (1996-2004), David Cobb (2004), Ellen Compton (1996-2002), Caroline Gourlay 
(2005), Lee Gurga (1998), Carolyn Hall (2004-6), Yvonne Hardenbrook (1996-8), John 
Hudak (1996-7), Martin Lucas (2006), Peggy Willis Lyles (2006-10), A. C. Missias 
001-5), H. F. Noyes (1996-9), Francine Porad (1996), Ebba Story (1996), Alan Summers 
(2000-5), George Swede (2000-7), Jeff Witkin (1996-2000). te 


the RMA process 


DURING THE TWELVE MONTH PERIOD December 15, 2009 
through December 15, 2010, more than 2000 haiku and 
related works by over 1800 different authors have been 
nominated for inclusion in evolution: The Red Moon 
Anthology 2010 by our staff of 11 editors from hundreds 
of sources from around the world. These sources are, in 
the main, the many haiku books and journals published 
in English, as wellas the internet. Each editor is assigned 
alist of books and journals, but is free to nominate any 
work, from any source, s/he feels is of exceptional skill. 
In addition, the editor-in-chiefis responsible for reading 
all of these sources, which en-sures every possible 
source is examined by at least two nominating persons. 

Editors may neither nominate nor vote for their 
own work. 

Contest winners, runners-up and honorable 
mentions are automatically nominated. 

When the nominating period concludes, all haiku 
and related works which receive nomination are placed 
(anonymously) on a roster. The roster is then sent to 
each of the judges, who votes for those works s/he 
considers worthy of inclusion. At least 5 votes (of the 10 
judges, or 50%—the editor-in-chief does not have a 
vote at this stage) are necessary for inclusion in the 
volume. The work of editors must also receive at least 
5 votes from the other 9 editors (55%) to merit inclusion. 

The editor-in-chief then compiles these works, 
seeks permissions to reprint, and assembles them into 


the final anthology. 
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evolution 


THE RED MOON ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH-LANGUAGE HAIKU 
ASSEMBLES EACH YEAR THE FINEST HAIKU AND RELATED 
FORMS PUBLISHED AROUND THE WORLD IN ENGLISH INTOA 
SINGLE. BOOK. THIS VOLUME, FOURTEENTH IN THE MOST 
HONORED SERIES IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH-LANGUAGE 
HAIKU, INCLUDES 119 POEMS (HAIKU & SENRYV), 16 LINKED 
FORMS (HAIBUN, RENKU, AND RENGAY), AND 6 CRITICAL 
PIECES ON THE READING, WRITING AND STUDY OF THE GENRE. 
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THE LOOSE THREAD: THE RED MOON ANTHOLOGY 2001 
PEGGING THE WIND: THE RED-MOON ANTHOLOGY 2002 
EDGE-OF LIGHT: THE RED MOON ANTHOLOGY 2003 
TUG OF THE CURRENT:-THE RED MOON’ ANTHOLOGY 2004 
INSIDE THE MIRROR: THE RED MOON ANTHOLOGY 2005 
BIG SKY: THE RED MOON ANTHOLOGY -2006 
DUST OF SUMMERS: THE RED MOON ANTHOLOGY 2007 
WHITE LIES: THE RED MOON ANTHOLOGY 2008 
WHERE THE WIND TURNS: THE RED MOON ANTHOLOGY 2009 
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